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ALTERNATIVES TO INDEPENDENCE 


KENNETH ROBINSON 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


I 


THE upsurge of ‘nationalism’ in the non-Western world, particularly since 
the end of the Second World War, is as signal a characteristic of this century 
as was the awakening of nationalism in Europe in the century which fol- 
lowed the French revolution. Some of its most important manifestations 
have occurred in territories which, even as late as 1939, were assumed to be, 
and to be likely to remain, securely under the control of Western European 
powers. Both within such territories, and in the rest of the world, it has 
come to be widely assumed that, even if accompanied by a substantial 
measure of home rule, colonial status is an interim political arrangement 
which must necessarily be replaced by ‘independence’, that is, the absence 
of any formally legitimate element of external control. This is not, however, 
the only way in which political subordination may be eliminated; it is 
equally possible to abolish formal subordination by incorporation in a 
larger unit on equal terms with the other component parts of that unit.! 

If the metropolitan state is unitary, this would imply full integration of 
the dependency and the setting up in it of the metropolitan forms of local 
administration. Such political integration might, of course, also be attained 
with a state other than the former metropolitan country as, for example, is 
demanded by the enosis movement for the union of Cyprus with Greece. 
If the metropolitan country were a federation, this ‘integrative’ approach 
would lead, equally naturally, to the incorporation of the dependency as a 
unit in the federation on the same terms as other units.” In this case again, 

+ This was recognized in the report of the: Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self- 
Governing Territories) set up by the U.N. General Assembly (U.N. Document A/2428) 
which set out three possibilities, namely ‘independence’, ‘other systems of self-government’, 
and ‘free association with the metropolitan or other country as an integral part of that 
country’. In the resolution finally adopted by the General Assembly, that body, however, 
went on record as considering that the manner in which the non-self-governing territories 
could become ‘fully self-governing’ was ‘primarily through the attainment of indepen- 
dence’, though it recognized that self-government could also be achieved by association 
with another state or group of states if this was ‘done freely and on the basis of absolute 
equality’ (Resolution 742 (VIII) of the Eighth Session of the General Assembly). 

? This might be described as the traditional form of the expansion of the continental 


United States; see, e.g., Earl S. Pomeroy, The Territories and the United States, Philadel- 
phia, 1947. 
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a dependency might be incorporated in a state other than the former metro- 
politan country, a procedure exemplified in the admission of Newfound- 
land as a tenth province of Canada.' Finally, even if the metropolitan 
country had a unitary form of government, this approach might result in a 
decision to establish a new and fully federal relationship between the metro- 
politan country and some or all of its former dependencies.” 

'  Evena cursory consideration suggests, however, that while some colonial 
areas scarcely present conditions favourable to the establishment of a stable 
political order on the basis of a sovereign independent state, it by no means 
follows that their problems can be satisfactorily met either by full incor- 
poration or by federation. Some, for instance, are so small in area or in 
population or both that it is not only difficult to see how they could ‘stand 
alone’ but also how, if they were fully incorporated, they could be accorded 
any ‘voice’ worth considering, or how the metropolitan country could 
acquiesce in the establishment of a fully federal relationship, since this 
would give them what would be felt to be a wholly disproportionate voice 
in the affairs of the federation. Some territories again may be so dependent 
as a result of geographical position, or historical associations, that the social 
and economic changes which would be involved were they to become for- 
mally ‘independent’ would be politically impracticable. 

In attempts to meet the needs of such territories, various devices have 
been evolved, which, if they are less easily reconciled than either ‘indepen- 
dence’ or ‘integration’ with the more extreme forms of demand for ‘equality 
of status’, seem at least in certain cases to be acceptable to the people con- 
cerned. One possibility of this kind is an arrangement of dyarchical type, 
in which the division of the field of government is formally accepted by the 
people of the dependency (and thus approximates to the acceptance of the 
division of powers between federal and state governments on entering a 
federation), though they are not afforded an equal share (or, possibly, any 
share at all) in the exercise of the powers retained by the metropolitan 
government. Another possibility is an arrangement in which the former 
dependency is afforded what may be accepted as an ‘appropriate’ voice in 
matters agreed to be of common concern, though such a voice may be much 
less than that which would, theoretically, be assigned to the dependency 
were it an equal unit in a federation. 

These alternatives to independence are, it may be suggested, of interest in 
relation not only to contemporary concern with problems of decolonization 


* See H. B. Mayo, ‘Newfoundland’s Entry into the Dominion’, in Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, vol. xv (1949), pp. 505-22. 

2 Such a transformation of the present relationship between metropolitan France and the 
French territories in “Black Africa’ is in fact actively advocated by some French and French 
African politicians; see, e.g., P. O. Lapie, ‘Conception unitaire ou conception pluraliste de 
la communauté frangaise?’, and L. S. Senghor, ‘L’Avenir de la France dans |’Outre-Mer’, in 
Politique Etrangére, Oct. 1954. 
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but also in relation to the factors determining the formation and dis- 
integration of states, and the development of new forms of inter-state 
organization falling somewhere between alliances and federations. This 
paper does not, however, seek to do more than bring together in convenient 
compass the available information about a number of recently devised 
alternatives to independence and to indicate some of the more obvious 
factors which have influenced their elaboration. The examples which it is 
proposed to consider—French, American, and Dutch—are all relatively 
recent and there is little experience (and still less information) about their 
actual working.! In the light of these experiments, the proposals made in 
1955 by the Prime Minister of Malta for a new form of association between 
that territory and the United Kingdom which he described as ‘integration’ 
will be briefly examined. Although much emphasis has been placed on the 
supposedly ‘unique’ characteristics of Malta in relation to the Maltese 
government’s proposals, they do in fact raise a general issue, and one of 
great importance to the United Kingdom in particular and to the Common- 
wealth in general: ‘whether and how the British Commonwealth which has 
fulfilled the largest aspirations to national liberty that can be conceived by 
populous communities of continental scale . . .can do as much for peoples 
too small to stand alone in the modern world’.? 


II 


It has for long been the aim of French colonial policy, however fitfully 
it may have been pursued, that colonial territories should ultimately be 
fully incorporated in a Greater France, on the same basis as metropolitan 
France. Although this objective has been achieved only in respect of the 
Overseas Departments it has been a major influence shaping the lesser 
degree of integration realized in Algeria and the ‘Overseas Territories’, in 
tropical Africa and the Pacific. All three—Overseas Departments, Algeria, 
and Overseas Territories—form, juridically, with metropolitan France, the 
French Republic, and all are in some degree politically integrated with 
France. According to the theory of the 1946 Constitution, the French 
Republic forms, with two further categories of dependency which are not 


? Soviet and Portuguese devices of this kind are not considered, partly because of the 
lack of adequate independent and authoritative material on their working but also because 
they are designed to operate in overall political systems whose basic assumptions are not 
those of “Western democracy’ common to the others. See, especially, for Soviet Central Asia, 
O. Caroe, Soviet Empire, London, 1953; W. Kolarz, Russia and her Colonies, London, 1952; 
and E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, vol. i, London, 1950 (part iii); and for Portuguese 
policies M. Caetano, Traditions, principes et méthodes de la colonisation portugaise, Lisbon, 
1951. 

2 The Times, 19 Sept. 1955, p. 9; cf. my article, ‘A Plea for Experiment in the Common- 
wealth’, in The Listener, 23 Dec. 1954. 
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juridically parts of it (Associated Territories and Associated States), the 
French Union.’ 

It is unnecessary to consider here the Associated Territories, the two 
Trust Territories of the Cameroons and Togoland. These have the same 
system of government as that of the Overseas Territories, including the right 
to elect Deputies and Senators although they are not juridically parts of the 
French Republic. But something should be said of the Associated States. 
This was intended to provide for the future association with France of 
certain French protectorates. These were Indochina (of which only a small 
part, Cochinchina, had been formally annexed as a French colony), Tunisia, 
and Morocco. To some of these it would evidently be necessary to afford 
more local autonomy than had been contemplated before the war. The 
French government, however, was to retain full control of foreign affairs 
and defence although the governments of the Associated States would be 
accorded representation in a purely consultative ‘conference of govern- 
ments’ (the High Council of the French Union) which was to advise the 
French government in dealing with such matters.’ In the form in which it 


1 See my Public Law of Overseas France since the War (Institute of Colonial Studies 
Reprint Series No. 1A), Oxford, 1954, for a fuller account of the structure of the French 
Union and references to the French literature. 

2 There is no satisfactory treatment of this subject, but see, in particular, Nguyen Quoc 
Dinh, ‘La Question du statut de l’Etat Associé d’aprés la constitution’, in Revue juridique et 
politique de Union Frangaise, vol. v (1951), pp. 466-502; M. Th. Blanchet, La Naissance 
de l’Etat Associé du Viet-Nam, Paris, 1954; and R. Pinto, ‘La France et les Etats d’Indochine 
devant les accords de Genéve’, in Revue francaise de science politique, vol. v (1955), pp. 
53-91. Any full discussion would need a more historical and less strictly juridical examina- 
tion of Franco-Vietnamese relations. Some material for this will be found in P. Devillers, 
Histoire du Vietnam de 1940 a 1952, Paris, 1952, and in E. Hammer, The Struggle for 
Indochina, Stanford, 1954. 

3 While Article 61 merely affirmed that the position of the Associated States in the French 
Union ‘résulte pour chacun d’eux, de l’acte qui définit ses rapports avec la France’, Articles 
62, 65, and 81 in effect prescribed certain conditions which such agreements must satisfy. 
Article 62 declared that the Associated States and the French Republic ‘ont mis toutes leurs 
ressources 4 leur disposition, pour garantir la protection de I’Union entiére’. It was, how- 
ever, the Government of the Republic (in the selection of which the Associated States had 
no voice since they were not, unlike the overseas dependencies which were parts of the 
Republic, represented in the French parliament) which ‘se chargea de la coordination de 
ces ressources et du contréle de la politique demandée pour préparer et assurer cette pro- 
tection’. In the general management of the Union the Government of the Republic was to 
be assisted by a High Council of the Union, composed of representatives of the govern- 
ments of each of the Associated States and of the Republic. Its functions, however, were 
purely advisory. The Associated States were also to be represented in an Assembly of the 
French Union (in which metropolitan France had half the seats and overseas French depen- 
dencies, including the Associated States, the other half). Its functions, too, were purely 
advisory and virtually confined to the affairs of the Overseas Territories proper. Article 81 
of the Constitution established a ‘citizenship of the French Union’ to be enjoyed by ‘tous 
les nationaux frangais et les ressortissants de l'Union frangaise’, i.e. by all French citizens 
and by persons belonging to parts of the Union other than the French Republic, i.e. to the 
Associated Territories and Associated States. This provision was obscure; but if, as many 
jurists contended, it imported a guarantee of the fundamental rights and liberties enumerated 

in the preamble to the constitution, it implied another condition of an agreement estab- 
_ lishing an Associated State, namely, that that State was ready to accord those rights to its 
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appeared in the 1946 Constitution, the conception of an Associated State 
was, thus, virtually a restatement of the classical formula of the protectorate 
in more up-to-date language.' 

In fact, the idea was not a success, particularly when all the implications 
that could be deduced from these overriding conditions had been set down 
in juridical form. From the beginning, neither Tunisia nor Morocco would 
consider the possibility of becoming Associated States and they remained 
French protectorates until granted independence in 1956.” In Indochina 
no headway could be made with the establishment of an alternative Viet- 
namese government to that of Ho Chi Minh, until, at the Baie d’Along 
in June 1948, France formally recognized the independence of Vietnam 
while Vietnam, as represented by the Central Provisional Government, 
proclaimed its adherence to the French Union as a state associated with 
France.> More significant were the treaties initialed in June 1954. The 
treaty of independence recognized the fully independent and sovereign 
status of Vietnam, ‘investi de toutes les compétences reconnues par le droit 
international’, while the treaty of association assigned no directing powers 
to the French government and provided expressly that in the High Council, 
France and Vietnam ‘assureront conjointement et dans le respect du prin- 
cipe de l’égalité souveraine des Etats, la coordination de leurs efforts de 
harmonisation de leurs politiques respectives dans les affaires d’intérét 
commun’. The resolutions of the High Council, thus to be arrived at by 
mutual agreement, were to be put into operation in each state by the govern- 
ment concerned in accordance with its national arrangements. Juridical 
differences between the two countries would be taken before a mixed 
arbitral tribunal and if the tribunal were equally divided, foreign members 
would be brought in to settle the matter. 

The French government asserted, in November 1954, that the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina were and remained members of the French 
Union. A French jurist commented: 


C’est vrai; mais Union Frangaise a cessé de répondre a la définition qu’en 
donne la Constitution de 1946. . . . L’article 62 confiait au Gouvernement de la 
République la coordination des moyens de défense mis a la disposition de l'Union 


own citizens and also to French citizens and persons belonging to other parts of the French 
Union, when they were in its territory. On this view of the implications of the creation of 
a citizenship of the French Union, this condition was similar in intention to the condition 
imposed by Congress that the Constitution to be drawn up by a constituent assembly in 
Puerto Rico should contain a Bill of Rights. 

‘ This conclusion is expounded by Paul Mus in Le Destin de l'Union Francaise, Paris, 
1954. : 

? Even the phrase ‘French Union’ did not appear in the Franco-Tunisian Conventions 
signed in June 1955, and was not used in defining the expression ‘ressortissant frangais’. 
Texts in Notes et études documentaires, No. 2034. 
> Declaration of the Baie d’Along. Notes et études documentaires, No. 1295S. 
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par les Etats Associés, ainsi que la direction de la politique propre a préparer et 
a assurer la défense de l'Union. L’article 65 alinéa 2 ne donne pour fonction au 
Haut Conseil de l'Union Frangaise que d’assister le Gouvernement de la Répu- 
blique dans la conduite générale de l’Union. Désormais, le dernier mot, dans la 
direction de la défense et la conduite générale de l'Union n’appartient plus au 
Gouvernement de la République, mais, en commun, conjointement, au Gouverne- 
ment de la République et aux Gouvernements des Etats Associés.! 


In fact the conception of an Associated State expressed in the 1946 Consti- 
tution had given place to full international independence with some obliga- 
tion of mutual consultation. In this form it ceased to be significantly distinct 
from that of ‘independence’ which does not, of course, preclude ad hoc 
association with another power or powers by treaty. Thus this ‘alternative 
to independence’ must be considered to have been abandoned. 

In the conception of an Overseas department, on the other hand, the idea 
of ending colonial rule, not by the grant of independence but by full incor- 
poration in the metropolitan country, has been logically carried through. 
The four colonies which were created Overseas departments in 1946— 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Réunion, and French Guiana—are represented 
in the French parliament by deputies and senators elected on the same basis 
as in France.? The French parliament has, of course, complete legislative 
authority, and metropolitan legislation enacted since the coming into force 
of the 1946 Constitution applies to the Overseas departments unless special 
provision to the contrary is made; public services normally provided by 
the central government are so provided and taxation normally levied by the 
central government and paid into the central revenue is so levied in the 
Overseas departments. There are no local legislative bodies and the depart- 
ment is, as in metropolitan France, a local government organization within 
a unitary state. 

But there are five main respects in which the régime in Overseas depart- 
ments at present differs from that in metropolitan departments. While 
metropolitan ministries are represented in them as in metropolitan depart- 
ments, the Préfet has certain additional powers and responsibilities in 
regard to defence and security and, in particular, can declare a state of 
emergency (état de siége). Secondly, special rates of some central taxes have 


! Pinto, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 

? While in France itself there was, in 1951, approximately one deputy for every 45,000 
electors, the ten deputies from the Overseas departments represented on the average some 
28,500 electors. All were elected on the same franchise as in metropolitan France. In French 
Guiana, where the electorate was only 8,000 and which had only one deputy, the electoral 
system was the simple majority plan usual in Britain; in the remaining three Overseas 
departments it was the system of proportional representation known as the highest 
remainder. While it is true this was not the system generally used in metropolitan France 
under the 1951 electoral law, it was used in two metropolitan departments (Seine and Seine- 
et-Oise) and for the same reasons, i.e. to assist the non-Communist parties (see, for the 

. legislative and statistical data, Les Elections législatives de juin 1951, Paris, 1953). 
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been prescribed, since it was not possible to collect them at the metropolitan 
rates,! and the metropolitan government has also been obliged to make con- 
siderable grants in addition to those normally paid to meet part of the cost 
of certain services. Thirdly, although the Overseas departments are within 
the metropolitan customs area, some concessions have been made in respect 
of foodstuffs and other essentials imported from nearby foreign countries. 
Fourthly, the public services actually available may fall short of those in 
metropolitan France not only because there was so much difference under 
the colonial régime and the number, size, and quality of staff of schools, 
for example, cannot be made identical with those in France immediately, 
but also because some metropolitan legislation, particularly that relating 
to social security, has not yet been wholly applied to the Overseas depart- 
ments. Finally, integration has not been carried through completely in the 
arrangements for state financed development schemes, which are provided 
not from the Fund for Modernization and Equipment, as in France, but 
from a separate Development Fund on the model of that for the Overseas 
Territories. 

Although these arrangements, collectively referred to as ‘departmentali- 
zation’,? are certainly criticized, both in the Overseas departments and in 
France, on the ground that much too rigid an identity with metropolitan 
institutions, law, and administration has been attempted, most political 
support in the departments themselves seems to be given to those, generally 
communist and socialist, leaders who press for more complete assimilation 
in the social and economic as well as the political sphere, and, in particular, 
for the full application of metropolitan legislation relating to social services, 
especially social security. In the three islands communist and socialist 
parties are by far the strongest but there is no political group campaigning 
for political autonomy, much less independence. 

While the Overseas departments can thus be considered virtually com- 
pletely integrated with metropolitan France, at least juridically and politi- 
cally, this is certainly not true of Algeria. Although French publicists often 
assert that Algeria consists of metropolitan departments just like those on 
the mainland, this is true neither in law nor in fact. The present constitu- 
tional position of Algeria depends on a special law, the Algerian Statute 

’ e.g. the tax on rum consumed locally is substantially less (all the Overseas departments 
were sugar colonies). A table showing metropolitan rates as compared with those in force 
in Réunion is in Annuaire statistique de la Réunion, 1951, Syndicat des Commergants de la 
Réunion, 1953, p. 43, Etude No. 4020. 

2 No full account is available of the measures involved in ‘departmentalization’. That 
given here is based on personal investigation in Martinique and Guadeloupe in 1953 and 
on my article ‘The End of Empire: another view’ in International Affairs, vol. xxx (1954), 
pp. 186-95. See also L. Fauvel, ‘Les Conséquences économiques et sociales de l’assimilation 
administrative des Antilles frangaises’, in Developments Towards Self-Government in the 


Caribbean, The Hague, 1955. This interesting symposium came to my knowledge only after 
this article had been drafted. 
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of 1947,! the effect of which is to recognize Algeria as a separate adminis- 
trative entity (a ‘group of departments’ according to the Statute) with its 
own Assembly. Although Algeria is within the French customs union, 
customs duties, as well as all other local taxes, are paid into a separate 
budget, and French taxation does not apply automatically. However, like 
all other similar bodies in French territories, the Algerian Assembly is re- 
' quired to provide for ‘obligatory expenditure’? 

There have been for many years three Algerian departments (Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine) and the establishment of a fourth was authorized 
in 1955. Although they are much larger than metropolitan departments and 
together include nearly nine-tenths of the population of Algeria, they cover 
only about one-tenth of its area. The remainder, the Southern territories, is 
still administered separately although according to the Algerian statute this 
special régime was to be suppressed and the Southern Territories were to 
be ‘considered as departments’. Each of the four Algerian territories is 
under the general charge of a military commander. These military com- 
manders, like the Prefects of the Algerian departments, are responsible to 
a Governor-General, appointed by the Minister of the Interior, who is 
responsible for defence and security and empowered to declare a state of 
emergency if communications with France are interrupted. All public 
services are under his direction except those of French justice and educa- 
tion, which are directly controlled by the appropriate metropolitan minis- 
tries. Although some municipalities are organized like those in France, 
many local government bodies are headed by a civil servant and not by an 
elected official.’ 

Algeria is represented by thirty deputies in the National Assembly and 
fourteen Senators in the Council of the Republic. These are not, however, 
elected on the same basis as those in metropolitan France and the Overseas 
departments. In Algeria (as in the Overseas Territories) there are two kinds 
of citizen: those of ‘metropolitan status’ (statut francais) and those of ‘local 
status’ (statut local). Metropolitan status involves the acceptance of French 
private law (e.g. as regards matrimony and inheritance) and is thus un- 
acceptable to Muslims. All European French are, of course, of metropolitan 


1 For this, see P. Lampué, ‘Le Statut de l’Algérie’, in Revue juridique et politique de 
l'Union Frangaise, vol. i (1947), pp. 477-525, and R. Passeron, ‘La Structure administrative 
de l’Algérie’, ibid., vol. v (1951), pp. 449-65. 

2 The system of dépenses obligatoires which derives from the similar arrangements in 
respect of metropolitan departments has been extended to all General Councils and Terri- 
torial Assemblies oversea. So far as Algeria is concerned, the obligatory expenditure in- 
cludes defence contribution, provision to meet the service of the public debt and pensions 
obligations of Algeria, the salaries of certain categories of officials, and expenditure conse- 
quent on metropolitan legislation applicable to Algeria. 

> e.g. the so-called communes mixtes, where the mayor is a civil servant. These were to 
be reformed according to the Algerian statute and failure to do this is one of the grievances 
referred to when ‘a sincere application’ of the Statute is demanded. 
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status and a certain number of non-European Algerians have acquired 
metropolitan status. Together with certain special categories of Algerians 
of local status who were given the franchise in 1944, these citizens of metro- 
politan status constitute one electorate (premier collége). Since 1946, how- 
ever, French citizenship, in Algeria as elsewhere, has been extended to 
persons not of metropolitan status without their being obliged to change 
their personal status. In Algeria such citizens of local status vote as a 
separate electorate (deuxiéme collége) unless they belong to the small 
number of special categories of Algerians who were given the privilege of 
voting with the citizens of metropolitan status in 1944. Thus, in practice, 
though not in strict law, the electoral arrangements in Algeria approximate 
to the communal franchises in certain British dependent territories. Half of 
the thirty deputies are elected by the first electorate which in 1953 totalled 
558,140 (including only 67,137 of local status) and the other half by the 
second electorate which then totalled 1,411,938. One deputy represented, 
on the average, 45,000 electors in metropolitan France but 36,000 first 
collége (predominantly European) electors, and 93,000 second collége 
(wholly Muslim Algerian) electors, in Algeria. This principle of separate 
electorates and parity in the number of representatives allotted to each, is 
regarded as a ‘safeguard’ for the interests of the French residents of whom 
there are approximately one million as compared with some seven and a 
half million Muslim Algerians.' Although effect is given to it in the Algerian 
Assembly, half of whose 120 members are elected by each collége, in the 
general councils of the Algerian departments only two-fifths of the members 
are elected by the second collége. 

Unlike the Overseas departments, metropolitan legislation does not apply 
automatically in Algeria unless it is concerned with certain special subjects. 
These are international treaties, the exercise or guarantee of constitutional 
liberties, the personal status of citizens of metropolitan status (i.e. French 
legislation relating to marriage, divorce, inheritance, &c.), or the organiza- 
tion of services directly controlled by the metropolitan ministries (i.e. 
French courts and French educational services). Certain other subjects can 
only be regulated by statutes passed by the French parliament and so can- 
not be dealt with by decree. These are judicial and administrative organiza- 
tion, military organization and recruitment, penal and civil procedure, 
criminal law, law of real property, customs tariffs, and nationality. While 
the French parliament has, of course, full powers of legislation on all 
matters apart from those which may only be regulated by statute, the 
Algerian Assembly may take ‘decisions’ with the object of applying metro- 
politan law to Algeria (either as it stands or after adapting it to local con- 


? This contention, on the part of the European minority, may be compared with the 
precisely similar claims advanced by Jinnah and the Moslem League in India after 1940. 
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ditions) or of drawing up special ‘regulations’ for Algeria. These ‘decisions’ 
require the ratification of the metropolitan government, to which they are 
submitted by the Governor-General. If ratification is refused, the President 
of the National Assembly, as well as the Algerian Assembly, must be in- 
formed, and the matter is thus submitted to Parliament. 

From this brief account, as well as from events in Algeria since early 
1955, it is evident that, contrary to the claims so often made, the Algerian 
arrangements in fact fall far short of full integration with metropolitan 
France. 

The remaining category of overseas areas which are regarded as juridi- 
cally forming part of the French Republic are the Overseas Territories. 
These are the areas for which the Ministry of Overseas Finance is respon- 
sible and include French tropical Africa, Madagascar, and New Caledonia. 
All are represented in the French parliament by Deputies and Senators. 
These are not, however, as numerous as would be required if the electorate 
were to be represented on the same basis as in France; and in many, though 
not all, overseas territories there is separate representation and a separate 
electorate for the relatively small numbers of citizens of metropolitan status 
(virtually all, of course, Europeans) who are thus over-represented. In the 
Overseas territories citizens of local status do not, as such, enjoy the fran- 
chise which, though wide, falls short of universal suffrage. Although part 
of the cost of certain services (administration, judiciary, and gendarmerie) 
is met by the metropolitan budget, all revenue collected in the territories is 
paid into territorial budgets. The French parliament has, of course, full 
powers of legislation, but most legislation is in practice still by decree of the 
metropolitan government. Although there are wholly elected assemblies in 
each territory, which have powers in respect of financial matters analogous 
to those of the General Council in a French department, and which must 
be consulted on many subjects, they have no legislative powers.’ It is 
evident that the constitutional arrangements of Overseas Territories involve 
the subordination of the territory to a metropolitan government in the 
selection of which its inhabitants do not enjoy the same share as citizens 
resident in metropolitan France. Not only do they fall farther short of 
complete integration than Algeria, but they can even less plausibly be 
represented as affording any permanent alternative to the models of ‘in- 
dependence’ or ‘integration’. 

1 For a fuller account of the organization of Overseas Territories see my ‘Political 
Development in French West Africa’, in C. Stillman (ed.), Africa in the Modern World, 
Chicago, 1955, pp. 140-81. On 19 June 1956 the French Parliament passed a law instituting 
universal suffrage and the common roll for all elections in the Overseas Territories and 
enabling the executive by decree to extend the powers of territorial assemblies and to estab- 
lish in each territory a kind of executive council, partly composed of members elected by 


the territorial assemblies and partly of officials. This marks a decisive move away from 
‘ ‘integration’ and towards some form of autonomy. 
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III 


The publicity given to American policy in the Philippines has perhaps 
given rise to an impression that ‘scheduled independence’ has been as 
characteristic an aim and method of American policy in dependent terri- 
tories as ‘self-government within the Commonwealth’ of British policy, but 
such an impression is not well founded. American policy has been charac- 
terized rather by devices and habits derived from the arrangements adopted 
to meet the needs of areas brought within American control by the con- 
tinental expansion. The assumptions of these arrangements were that the 
territory in question was U.S. territory and its inhabitants U.S. citizens, or 
potential U.S. citizens, that pending settlement and development it required 
a form of government in which all authority was vested in the federal 
government, but that eventually this would be followed by transfer to a 
local government, set up under a constitution enacted by the local people, 
of the sphere of governmental activity appropriate to a State. Alaska and 
Hawaii, which might at a casual glance seem to be instances of a form of 
partial integration designed to meet the needs of territories for which full 
statehood was considered inappropriate, are, as ‘incorporated territories’ 
of the United States, in fact the last survivors of this pattern.’ As such, their 
status and form of government must be regarded as an anomaly which, 
purely for reasons of domestic U.S. politics, successive attempts have failed 
to correct, not as a model designed to afford an alternative to those of 
‘independence’ or ‘integration’. Such an alternative, however, has been 
attempted in respect of Puerto Rico. 

Until 1947 the system of government in Puerto Rico was not dissimilar 
from the general pattern just described.? The Organic Act of 1917 included 
a bill of rights and made both houses of the legislature elective. Not only 


1 The essential features of the arrangements for these ‘incorporated territories’ are that 
the Federal Constitution applies to them but the Federal government and legislature exercise 
not only the powers they normally exercise in relation to component States but also those 
which are exercised by the States themselves. Some part of the latter, Congress has delegated 
to Hawaii and Alaska in ‘Organic Acts’ which, to this extent, correspond to the constitu- 
tions of States and set up a government and legislature. But the Governors of Hawaii and 
Alaska are appointed by the President of the United States, not elected by the people, while 
the ‘Organic Acts’, unlike State Constitutions, are legally repealable by Congress which is 
also empowered to veto dependency legislation. Both the legislative and financial powers 
of the Hawaii and Alaska legislatures are more restricted than those of State legislatures. 
Although neither territory is represented in the ordinary way in Congress, all federal taxes 
are levied in them and the proceeds paid into the Federal Treasury. Each is represented, in 
the House of Representatives, by a single elected Delegate who may speak but not vote. 

? Though Puerto Rico was, of course, an ‘unincorporated’ territory. For the constitu- 
tional history of Puerto Rico, see J. W. Pratt, America’s Colonial Experiment, New York, 
1950; J. de Galindez, ‘Government and Politics in Puerto Rico’, in Jnternational Affairs, 
vol. xxx (1954), pp. 331-41; G. Fischer, ‘Le Commonwealth de Porto Rico et les Etats-Unis’, 
in Revue juridique et politique de l'Union Francaise, vol. viii (1954), pp. 169-99; and M. 
Hansen and H. Wells, ‘Puerto Rico, A Study in Democratic Development’, The Annals, 
vol. cclxxxv (1953). For the current political scene, see H. Wells, ‘Ideology and Leadership 
in Puerto Rican Politics’, American Political Science Review, vol. xlix (1955), pp. 22-39. 
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the Governor, but the Supreme Court justices, Auditor, Attorney General, 
and Commissioner for Education were, however, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Puerto Ricans were American citizens, and 
subject to draft to the U.S. armed forces, although Puerto Rico had no 
members in either House of Congress but only an elected ‘Resident Com- 

_Missioner’ whose position was, by House resolution in 1904, assimilated to 
that of the Delegates of Hawaii and Alaska. On the other hand, although 
Puerto Rico had since 1902 been within the U.S. tariff area, the customs 
duties collected there (and the internal revenue duties levied on Puerto 
Rican goods imported into the U.S.) were rebated to the Puerto Rican 
Treasury while Federal internal revenue taxes were not levied. Federal 
legislation in principle applied unless expressly excluded. In 1947 a further 
step was taken when Congress passed a law providing for the election of 
the Governor and restricting the Presidential appointment of key officials 
to the posts of the Auditor and the Supreme Court justices. 

One result of this régime was to make independence somewhat unattrac- 
tive in Puerto Rico, since the territory, small, poor, and densely populated, 
depended not only on the substantial expenditure of Federal agencies but 
also on access to the U.S. market to sell its major product, sugar, while the 
status of Puerto Ricans as U.S. citizens provided an important outlet for 
some of its surplus population: in 1950 the population was just over two mil- 
lions, but nearly half a million Puerto Ricans resided in New York State 
alone. The high cost of independence to the Philippines, particularly of 
their eventual extrusion from the US. tariff area, was not lost on Mufioz 
Marin, the leader of the major Puerto Rican party and first elected 
Governor.' Apart from the obstacles which the experience of Alaska and 
Hawaii suggested, statehood would have involved the loss of the rebate 
of customs duties and the imposition of full federal taxation. The outcome 
of such considerations, together with the desire of the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment to rid itself of “dependent status’, was the creation of what is called— 
to British readers somewhat confusingly—‘Commonwealth Status’. The 
essence of this plan was that the Puerto Ricans should formally accept the 
terms of their special relationship with the United States, while the United 
States would recognize their right, within the limits of that relationship, to 
draw up their own Constitution. The procedure was that Congress re- 
enacted, under the title ‘Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act’, the Organic 
Act of 1917, omitting those of its provisions which created a governmental 
structure in Puerto Rico. It declared that ‘fully recognising the principle of 
government by consent, this Act is now adopted in the nature of a compact 

so that the people of Puerto Rico may organise a constitution of their own 


+ L. Mufioz Marin, ‘Development Through Democracy’, The Annals, vol. cclxxxv (1953), 
-especially pp. 4-5. 
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adoption’ and provided that it should come into force only if approved by 
the voters of Puerto Rico in a referendum, whereupon the Puerto Rican 
legislature was authorized to summon a convention to prepare a constitu- 
tion (which ‘shall provide a republican form of government and shall 
include a Bill of Rights’). After the approval of such a constitution by the 
people of Puerto Rico, the President of the United States (if he found it to 
conform with the Federal Relations Act and the Constitution of the United 
States) might submit it to Congress for approval.’ 

Certain points of interest arise from this procedure. The first is that 
future changes in the character of the relationship between Puerto Rico and 
the United States would require an amendment of the Federal Relations 
Act. Could this be effected by Congress alone? If so, what becomes of the 
‘compact’? The second arises from a requirement inserted by Congress 
when approving the draft constitution. An amending process had been 
prescribed by the Puerto Rican constituent assembly. The United States 
Senate resolved that any such amendments should require the approval of 
Congress but eventually withdrew this in favour of requiring the Puerto 
Ricans to incorporate a proviso that any amendment should ‘be consistent 
with the resolution enacted by the Congress of the United States approving 
this constitution, with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, with the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and with 
Public Law 600, 81st Congress, adopted in the nature of a compact’. It will 
presumably be for the U.S. Supreme Court to decide, if necessary, whether 
any future amendment satisfies these criteria. Finally, the most anomalous 
feature of these arrangements is that federal laws of general application 
(except internal revenue laws) apply to Puerto Rico although it has no 
voting representation in Congress. The grant of such representation is 
unlikely unless Puerto Rico were to be admitted as a fully-fledged state 
but it would not be inconsistent with the general scheme of ‘Commonwealth 
status’ if provision were made that such federal legislation should have 
effect in Puerto Rico only when approved by the Puerto Rican government, 
or, alternatively, unless declared inapplicable by that government.3 


IV 


The last example of an ‘alternative to independence’ which will be con- 
sidered here is that of the position of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
within the ‘Netherlands Kingdom’ which was formed with them by Holland 
under a Charter agreed upon at a Round Table conference in 1954 which 


* Public Law 600, 81st Congress (S. 3336), approved 3 July 1950. 

2 Conference Report (H. Rep. 2350), Congressional Record, No. 115 (28 June 1952), 
p- 8525. 

3 See H. Wells, ‘Future Possibilities for Puerto Rican Constitutional Development’, in 
Developments towards self-government in the Caribbean, pp. 212-18. 
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came into force on 29 December 1954.! The essential features of this 
arrangement are that each of the three ‘countries’ enjoys internal self- 
government according to its own constitutional instrument? which it is free 
to amend except in certain matters which are of concern to the Kingdom 
as a whole (e.g. provisions relating to fundamental rights). Legislation 
_ amending the country constitutions in such matters requires the approval 
of the Kingdom government. Some subjects are defined as Kingdom affairs 
which are to be conducted ‘in co-operation’ by the three countries. These 
include defence and foreign relations, Netherlands nationality, shipping 
legislation, the grant of international aviation rights, the immigration and 
deportation of nationals and aliens, extradition, and amendment of the 
Charter. These are dealt with by the governmental organs of the Kingdom, 
which are those of Holland, either ‘afforced’ by special representatives of 
the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam, or acting under a special procedure. 
The peculiar feature of these arrangements is that instead of providing for 
the election of members representing the Caribbean countries to the Dutch 
parliament (where they would be so few as to be hopelessly outnumbered) 
they provide for the attendance at the Dutch cabinet when functioning as 
the Council of Ministers of the Netherlands Kingdom, of a ‘Minister Pleni- 
potentiary’ from each of the Caribbean ‘countries’ and for a special pro- 
cedure to be adopted if these Ministers are opposed to any proposal which 
they claim to affect their respective countries. This involves referring the 
matter to a body composed of the Prime Minister, two Dutch Ministers, 
and two representatives of the ‘country’ concerned (or one each if both are 
concerned). The decision of this body is binding on the Cabinet. 
Provision is made for the legislatures of Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles to be consulted on any proposed legislation on Kingdom affairs 
and for their views to be brought before the Netherlands parliament both 
in writing and through their Ministers Plenipotentiary and one or more 
special representatives. If the Minister Plenipotentiary of one of the 
‘countries’ is opposed to the proposal, he may ask for the vote to be post- 
poned till the next meeting. If he is opposed to a proposal and it fails to 
secure a three-fifths majority of the votes cast in the Second Chamber,’ 


1 Charter of the Kingdom of the Netherlands: Translation in Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary Information, 3rd series, No. 21, 15 Jan. 1955. Official English translation in 
Suriname en de Nederlandse Antillen in de Verenigde Naties, September-December 1955. 
Publicaties van het Ministerie van Buitenlandse Zaken, No. 41, The Hague, 1956, pp. 46-61, 
which also reprints the Explanatory Memorandum submitted to the United Nations, pp. 
61-68. 

2 The Landsregeling (Country Constitution) of Surinam is in Staatsblad van het Konink- 
rijk der Nederlanden, No. K 1 of 3 Jan. 1950, and that of the Netherlands Indies in Staats- 
blad, No. K 489 of 4 Nov. 1950. No English translation has been published. 

> ie. what we should describe as the Lower (or popularly elected) House. Both this 
provision and that for the special procedure in the Council of Ministers may be difficult to 
_Teconcile with the conception of cabinet responsibility hitherto accepted in Holland; see 
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further consultation takes place in the Council of Ministers. The three 
countries also agree to consult on all matters of common interest to two or 
more of them, and a number of examples of such matters are specified. 
These are cultural and social relations; economic, financial, and monetary 
relations; currency and banking system and foreign exchange policy; 
mutual aid and economic assistance; regulation of professions and trades; 
air navigation and shipping; and telecommunications. For such matters 
common organs may be established and any agreements arrived at may be 
embodied in Kingdom legislation. In respect to a number of other subjects, 
the three countries agree that similar arrangements shall be applied as far 
as possible and that if any one of them proposes substantial changes, the 
governments of the others shall be given an opportunity of expressing their 
views before legislation is enacted. These are civil and commercial law, 
penal law, civil and penal procedure, the law of copyright, weights and 
measures and industrial property, and the rules concerning the office of 
notary. 

Although Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles agree to grant such aid 
and support as may be required for the armed forces of the Kingdom in 
their respective territories, requisitioning and restriction of property rights 
and billeting are to be permitted only in accordance with rules prescribed 
by Kingdom legislation. Conscription can only be imposed by the repre- 
sentative body in each country. The contribution of Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles to defence expenditure and to the costs of the manage- 
ment of Kingdom affairs will be fixed by the Council of Ministers under the 
special procedure of dealing with Kingdom affairs but decisions will require 
unanimity.’ While in principle all matters not defined as Kingdom affairs 
are within the exclusive competence of the component countries, country 
legislation regarding the amendment of the constitutions of Surinam and 
the Netherlands Antilles so far as they affect fundamental rights, the powers 
of the Governors and of the representative bodies, and judicial administra- 
tion will require the approval of the government of the Kingdom. Similarly, 
amendments to the constitution of the Netherlands dealing with the corre- 
sponding matters in the Netherlands proper are declared to be matters 
of interest to Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles in respect of which 
the special procedure relating to Kingdom matters operates. Finally, 
neither Surinam nor the Netherlands Antilles can be bound by, or ex- 
cluded from, international economic and financial agreements against 
their wishes, and the Kingdom government is obliged to co-operate to 
that end. They must be consulted in respect of any international agree- 
J. H. A. Logemann, ‘The Constitutional Status of the Netherlands Caribbean Territories’, 
in Developments towards self-government in the Caribbean. 


* In fact, no contribution is made by Surinam while that of the Netherlands Antilles is at 
present 23 million guilders (£250,000). 
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ments which affect them and may be separate members of international 
organizations. 

There are certain aspects of these arrangements to which special atten- 
tion must be drawn. First, apart from the subjects enumerated as Kingdom 
affairs, Article 41 of the Charter declares that ‘the safeguarding’ of the 
_ fundamental human rights and freedoms, the rule of law and the integrity 
of the administration’ is a Kingdom affair. Secondly, Article 50 provides 
that ‘legislative and administrative measures in Surinam and the Nether- 
lands Antilles which are inconsistent with’ the Charter, an international 
arrangement, Kingdom legislation, or with ‘interests whose promotion or 
protection is a Kingdom affair’ may be suspended or annulled by the King- 
dom government. These two provisions clearly confer very substantial 
powers of intervention in the last resort, the use of which would involve 
interference with the autonomy of the ‘country’ concerned. On this, Pro- 
fessor Logemann comments: ‘As it is impossible to construct an impartial 
Kingdom jurisdiction above the three partners the metropolitan Nether- 
lands would in its preponderance unavoidably be charged with the odium 
of any such intervention . . . it is here—if such an unhappy situation should 
ever arise—that the political resilience of the Kingdom would be put to the 
test.’! Finally, it should be realized that no provision is made for judicial 
determination of constitutional issues arising under the Charter. In Holland 
itself the Courts are expressly precluded from reviewing the compatibility 
of legislation with the Dutch Constitution. No corresponding prohibition 
is included in the Charter and apparently Article 49 is intended to confer 
power to make express provision by Kingdom statute for judicial determi- 
nation of constitutional issues arising under the Charter. 


Vv 


The Maltese Islands have an area of 122 square miles and a total civilian 
population of 316,000.? While it is hardly deniable that they are too small to 
afford the basis for a separate, independent, state in the modern world, ‘the 
people of Malta who have their own language, culture, and customs, and 


1 Op. cit., p. 61. I am indebted to Professor Logemann of Leiden University and to Dr. 
van Helsdingen of the Ministry of Overseas Territories at The Hague for helping me to 
understand these arrangements. Neither of them of course should be held responsible for 
any errors which may remain in this brief summary. 

2 It is interesting to compare these figures with those relating to the other territories 
discussed in this article. 


Area (sq. miles) Population 
Martinique ‘ . ‘ 385 239,130 
Guadeloupe. . é 583 229,120 
Réunion . ‘ ‘ ‘ 967 274,370 
Newfoundland . ‘ ‘ 42,734 398,000 
French Guiana . ‘ 34,749 27,863 
Dutch Guiana . ‘ 4 55,144 238,006 
Netherlands Antilles. ‘ 383 180,776 


Puerto Rico s ‘ ‘ 3,418 2,210,703 
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their ancient Roman Catholic traditions, have a strong national pride and 
a history of parliamentary government. They have never lost their own 
separate identity. The Islands have held a position of importance in the 
Mediterranean for many centuries, though always in association with other 
Powers.”! In such circumstances, colonial status, even with a large measure 
of local self-government such as is provided by the present dyarchical form 
of government, could hardly be expected to be acceptable as a permanent 
solution. But this fact of a distinct nationality too small for a wholly 
separate political existence in the world is only one feature of the problem. 
Malta’s natural economic resources are severely limited while her popula- 
tion is fairly dense and increasing. As the authors of the most recent exami- 
nation of the economic problems of Malta write: 


Some of the natural circumstances, limiting the opportunities of an able, 

healthy, vigorous and ambitious people, obviously cannot be changed by human 
action. The complete absence of rivers, timber, coal, iron and metals of com- 
mercial value are such circumstances. Any considerable expansion of Malta’s 
national income (apart from employment in United Kingdom Services) will have 
to come from more intensive exploitation of the land, or from the production for 
export markets of the limited range of consumer goods which her resources in 
labour make possible. But the Maltese people must be aware that they are faced 
with an immensely difficult problem.* 
The need for continued (and increased) financial help from outside, both 
to enable public services to be maintained at their existing level and to 
make a development programme possible, makes ‘independence’ a doubt- 
ful asset. But still more important, of course, is Malta’s strategic impor- 
tance. This not only means that the United Kingdom government has 
requirements in Malta which would preclude the possibility of real ‘inde- 
pendence’ or complete autonomy, even if Malta were much larger and 
richer than it is, but also that the islands have become almost completely 
dependent economically on the United Kingdom. As the Report of the 
Round Table Conference expresses it: ‘the degree of this dependence and 
the vulnerability of the Maltese economy resulting from the predominance 
of our military, naval, and air requirements are factors which we have had 
constantly in mind’.’ Malta is, in fact, ‘wholly dependent on one industry, 
defence’. 

* Malta Round Table Conference, 1955, Report (Cmd. 9657), para. 7. 

> T. Balogh and D. Seers, The Economic Problems of Malta, Valetta, 1955, para. 124. 
(For earlier discussions of the economic and financial problems of Malta, see Sir W. Woods, 
Report on the Finances of the Government of Malta, 1946 (Colonial No. 196); Malta: 
Recent requests for Financial and Economic Assistance, 1949 (Colonial No. 253); Sir G. 


Schuster, Interim Report on the Financial and Economic Structure of the Maltese Islands, 
1950 (Colonial No. 260).) 

> Cmd. 9657, para. 16; Balogh and Seers, op. cit., discuss this dependence and distortion 
of the Maltese economy more fully in especially paras. 22-41. 

* Balogh and Seers, op. cit., para. 41. 

5540.4.3 R 
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The existing constitution of Malta’ provides for a ‘dyarchy’ in which 
the elected Maltese Legislative Assembly is empowered to make laws ‘for 
the peace, order, and good government of Malta’ with the exception of 
certain ‘reserved’ subjects, on which the Governor has the power to 
legislate. These reserved subjects include ‘matters touching the public 
safety or defence of our dominions’ and, in particular, defence, civil avia- 
tion, currency, immigration, and nationality. The power of the Maltese 
Legislative Assembly to amend the constitution does not extend to those 
provisions relating to reserved matters or to certain ‘special’ matters which 
include the judicature, language, religious toleration, and emergency laws. 
The Governor, as head of the Maltese Imperial Government,’ has executive 
and legislative powers in regard to all reserved matters but must, in general, 
act on the advice of Maltese Ministers in regard to non-reserved matters. 
In reserved matters he must consult a Nominated Council but is not obliged 
to follow its advice. The Maltese Ministers in the Executive Council and 
the members of this Nominated Council may meet jointly as the Privy 
Council. The essential difficulties in these arrangements arise from the fact 
that, owing to Malta’s strategic position and its use by the British services, 
the extent of executive action relating to the reserved matters is unusually 
large, while owing to the extent of Malta’s economic dependence on 
‘defence activities’, action in this field in fact is of immense local impor- 
tance. The dyarchical system presupposes that most of the time a clear 
distinction can be made between reserved and other matters. In Malta, 
however, experience has shown that this is not so. The Report of the Round 
Table Conference observes, ‘we were impressed . . . by the extent to which 
defence requirements in Malta are inextricably bound up with the every- 
day life of the community and thus impinge on the domestic concerns of 
the Maltese people’.’ 

The proposals which have been advanced as a means of resolving the 
problems of Malta’s political status (excluding full Dominion status, which 
is clearly incompatible with economic realities as well as with United King- 
dom defence needs, or the maintenance, with minor changes in machinery, 
of the present arrangements* which would not satisfy majority opinion in 
Malta) are three. First in order of time, the United Kingdom government, 
while pointing out that ‘the position of Malta as a fortress’ as well as ‘her 
relative size and the disabilities imposed by her lack of natural resources’ 
made her ineligible to be considered for ‘full independent membership of 
the Commonwealth’ offered to transfer responsibility for handling Malta 

* Malta (Constitution) Letters Patent, and Malta (Office of Governor) Letters Patent 1947. 

? Consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Legal Secretary, Director of Civil 
Aviation, and the Secretary of the Maltese Imperial Government. 


> Cmd. 9657, para. 65. 
* This was proposed by the Progressive Constitutional Party, ibid., para. 32. 
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business to the Home Secretary. “The formal arrangement’, it stated, ‘would 
be that Malta would be under the authority of the Queen in Council 
with the Home Secretary as the responsible Minister.’! Second, the Malta 
Nationalist Party proposed to the Round Table Conference that ‘Malta 
should ultimately achieve a new form of full self-government within the 
Commonwealth in which it would be autonomous in its relations with the 
United Kingdom but not with Commonwealth and foreign countries. 
Defence and Commonwealth and foreign affairs would be the joint respon- 
sibility of the United Kingdom and Malta and would be governed by agree- 
ments to be made between the two governments.’* Thirdly, the Maltese 
Government and its supporters in the Malta Labour Party proposed a form 
of ‘integration’ in the United Kingdom. In the form in which it was finally 
submitted to the Round Table Conference this contemplated that all 
matters except foreign relations, defence, and (at a later stage, the timing 
of which would be dependent on the rate of progress of the Maltese eco- 
nomy towards ‘parity’ with that of the United Kingdom) direct taxation, 
should be allocated to the legislative authority of the Maltese Parliament. 
The overriding powers of the Imperial Parliament should remain un- 
touched, but by convention they would not be used in relation to matters 
within the powers of the Maltese parliament. Malta would be represented 
in the House of Commons by not fewer than three members, elected in 
accordance with United Kingdom law; and the United Kingdom govern- 
ment should give economic aid to Malta for both capital development and 
recurrent expenditure, with the object of gradually raising the standard of 
living towards ‘parity’ with that of the United Kingdom. In addition, a con- 
sultative committee in Malta, presided over by a Minister of the Maltese 
government, should be established with equal representation of the United 
Kingdom Service Departments and Home Office (to which responsibility 
for Malta business would be transferred from the Colonial Office) and the 
Malta government. A second committee of United Kingdom and Maltese 
ministers, the former having the majority voice, should be set up in London 
and should have powers of decision.’ 

The first proposal was not regarded as adequate by either of the main 
Maltese parties. It is not clear, in any case, exactly what it would have 
implied beyond a transfer of the responsibilities at present exercised by 
the Colonial Secretary to the Home Secretary. It is obvious, however, that 
the position of the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands* does not provide 
any parallel to the extensive intervention which the requirements of the 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 9 Dec. 1953. 

? Cmd. 9657, para. 27. 

> Tbid., para. 24. 

* A useful short description of the constitutional position of the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man is in Sir F. Newsam, The Home Office, London, 1954, pp. 167-76. 
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services make inevitable in the affairs of Malta. In the absence of any 
change in the definition of matters reserved to the United Kingdom govern- 
ment or any more effective arrangements for regular consultation between 
the two governments, this proposal amounted to no more than an attempt 
to remove the stigma of ‘colonial’ status by a change of name. The ‘quasi- 
Dominion’ status contemplated by the Malta Nationalist party also left 
very imprecise the extent to which it would have differed from full Dominion 
status, and all the issues which in practice result in friction were relegated 
to the proposed agreements between the United Kingdom and Malta, about 
the content of which no clear indication was forthcoming. The proposals 
for the ‘integration’ of Malta with the United Kingdom were accepted in 
substance by the Round Table Conference which reported that ‘the people 
of Malta are entitled to a special road to political equality and that that 
road should be, if they so choose, representation at Westminster’.' The 
Conference, however, made it clear that besides the differences about the 
ultimate constitutional status of Malta reflected in the various proposals 
there were important differences between the Maltese parties about the 
effects which changes might be expected to have on the Maltese way of life, 
and, in particular, on the position of the Roman Catholic Church. Although 
the Maltese government gave categorical assurances that their proposals 
were intended to maintain and strengthen the responsibility of the Maltese 
parliament for such matters as the Roman Catholic Church, religious edu- 
cation, and family life, the opposition parties affected to remain uncon- 
vinced. The Conference recorded its ‘conviction that the discretion which 
Parliament has shown, in exercising its authority during the 150 years since 
Malta came under the Crown will be continued in future and that the 
inability of Parliament to enter into any convention or binding agreement 
to devolve powers deriving from that authority need cause no fear that it 
will invade those legislative fields which are accepted in practice as the 
direct concern of the Maltese people and government’? After examining 
some objections to Maltese representation at Westminster, the conference 
concluded that such representation ‘would be a recognition by the people 
of the United Kingdom that they and the people of Malta should enjoy 
equality of status’, but that it was for the Maltese ‘to demonstrate clearly 
and unmistakably’? whether this corresponded to their wishes. 

Although the Mintoff scheme‘ was expressed in rather general terms, it 
was Clearly intended to secure for Malta the maximum of local autonomy as 
well as full representation in the United Kingdom parliament. The nearest 
approach to the arrangements suggested is probably to be found, not in any 


* Cmd. 9657, para. 100. 
> Ibid., para, 80. 
* The Prime Minister of Malta was Mr. D. Mintoff. 


? Ibid., para. 64. 
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of the foreign experiments discussed above, but in Northern Ireland.' Both 
the legislative and financial powers of the Northern Ireland government 
are, however, considerably more restricted than those apparently to be 
enjoyed by the Maltese government and legislature under the Mintoff 
scheme: in respect to Northern Ireland, the United Kingdom retains exclu- 
sive legislative powers regarding many matters besides foreign affairs and 
defence and also all major forms of indirect, and not merely direct, taxation. 





VI 

This account of some ‘alternatives to independence’ suggests some 
general questions: for example, when is integration, or, alternatively, asso- 
ciation? appropriate; are there any criteria that might be used, in any given 
instance, to decide how far either is to be considered as a genuine alterna- 
tive to, rather than a disguised form of, colonial status; and, finally, in what 
circumstances, if any, is association likely to afford a stable alternative to 
independence or integration? A full discussion of these questions is not 
possible in this article but a few provisional comments are offered. 

Among the factors which predispose territories hitherto dependent to 
seek integration or association the most important seem to be small size, 
small population, low national income, low economic potential, and high 
dependence on economic opportunities provided by the other political unit 
concerned. Given some (or all) of these characteristics, the factors which 
seem most important in determining whether integration or association is 
sought include geographical propinquity, cultural, linguistic, and religious 
similarity, the character of the economic or strategic interest of the territory 
to the state concerned, the history of its relationship with that state, and 
the terms on which direct economic and financial assistance are expected 
to be obtained from it. Integration, in its most logically complete form, was 
acceptable to the majority of the political leaders in Guadeloupe, Marti- 
nique, and Réunion, in spite of their distance from France and the dissimi- 
larity of social and economic conditions, because their past relationship 
had been based on the assumption that this was the desirable goal, because 
of the identity of the language, culture, and religion of at any rate the 
politically conscious with those of metropolitan Frenchmen, and above 
all, because it was assumed that integration would bring about equality of 
social services with those of France. Again, the arrangements made be- 


! The standard monograph is P. N. S. Mansergh, The Government of Northern Ireland, 
London, 1936; a recent admirable collection of essays on the political, constitutional, and 
economic consequences of this form of devolution is T. Wilson (ed.), Ulster under Home 
Rule, Oxford, 1955. 

? ‘Association’ is used as a convenient word to describe an arrangement in which, while 
a large measure of autonomy rests with the territorial government, some formal provision 
ensures its spokesmen a voice in settling those matters which are not within the sole control 
of the territorial government, though this falls short of what would be accorded under 
integration, whether in a unitary or a federal state. 
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tween Puerto Rico and the United States appealed to Puerto Ricans, more 
than immediate integration with the United States or independence, be- 
cause the former would have increased considerably their fiscal burdens, 
while independence would have deprived them of the vital economic assets 
of access to the U.S. market, and free immigration into the United States. 
Similarly, it has been the realization of Malta’s continuing need for eco- [ 
nomic assistance from the United Kingdom, quite as much as the character 
and scale of United Kingdom defence requirements and their widespread 
impact on Maltese life, which has led to proposals for integration in this 
case. 

On the other hand, it is precisely the factors which make integration 
appeal to such territories which may well make it unattractive to the metro- 
politan state, especially if its real cost is understood. The poorer the terri- 
tory, the lower the level of its public services, as compared with those of 
the metropolitan state, the more expensive, in modern conditions, is full 
integration likely to be, and the more advantageous may some form of 
association which avoids any implication of ‘parity’ of services appear to 
be. If, moreover, past relationships have been based on the assumption of 
a substantial degree of local autonomy, and especially of fiscal separation, 
integration will involve much more radical adjustments than if a substantial 
measure of legislative identity has already been achieved, or if the territory 
has already been brought within a customs union with the metropolitan 
state. Considerations of this kind perhaps go some way towards explaining 
the decision in favour of the integration of the French West Indian colonies 
in 1946 as contrasted with the special arrangements made in the Nether- 
lands Charter of 1954 in respect of the Dutch West Indies. Where the 
people of the territory are thought of as fundamentally distinct, either 
ethnically or nationally, association is likely to be preferred to integration 
by the metropolitan state:' where they think of themselves in this way they 
are likely to prefer association, unless, as in the Mintoff proposals, they 
seek a very large degree of devolution within integration. If, by the opera- 
tion of what Mr. Mintoff referred to as ‘the normal conventions’, the United 
Kingdom parliament did not legislate in respect of Malta on any subject 
within the scope of the Maltese legislature (except at the request, or with 
the consent, of Malta), the island would have secured an effective guarantee 
(in practice, though not, of course, in strict law) of the maintenance of its 
own autonomy, combined with full Maltese participation in the United 
Kingdom legislature. The distinct language and nationality, and especially 
the general adherence to the Roman Catholic religion, of the people of 








1 Cf. Lord Brand’s comment on the Malta proposals (The Times, 22 Mar. 1956) that ‘it 
seems inconsistent with our ideas of democratic government that representatives of another 
country should vote on purely British domestic questions’ (italics mine). 
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lore Malta, may make such a guarantee particularly desirable, and it is evidence 
be- of Mr. Mintoff’s understanding of British institutions that he should be 
“nS, ready to see this achieved by the ‘normal conventions’. But it is probably 
sets only within the British system that such an arrangement could be under- 
tes. stood, and the considerations which prompted these features of the Mintoff 
2cO- | proposals would elsewhere lead more naturally to the conclusion that some 
cter | form of association, rather than integration, was appropriate. 
ead | Can any criteria be suggested by which to determine, in any given 
this instance, how far integration or association is to be regarded as a genuine 
alternative to colonial status? Whether either is acceptable to the inhabi- 
tion tants of the territory, though of great practical importance, is, it is suggested, 
tro- not strictly relevant. Colonial status is formally none the less so for being 
*tTi- acquiesced in, or even welcomed, by the inhabitants. The criteria sought 
> of relate both to the formal (constitutional) structure and to the way it works. 
full Formally, integration must imply an equality of rights between the inhabi- 
1 of tants of the territory and those of the state with which it is to be regarded 
r to as integrated. With the increasing acceptance in modern welfare states of 
n of the notion of minimum national standards in certain social services it seems 
ion, difficult to accept substantial differences in such provision as compatible 
tial with integration unless they are recognized as temporary divergences which 
tory it is the aim of policy to remove within a defined period.' On such a view, 
itan the position in Algeria cannot be regarded as one which even approximates 
1ing to integration. Integration need not, however, imply identical social and 
nies other public services but only that, assuming taxation in the territory is at 
her- the same level as in the rest of the state, the central government should 
the make available whatever is required to provide services in the territory at 
ther the same level as in the rest of the state. If provision is made for a substan- 
tion tial measure of devolution, a territorial government may within these limits 
they vary the character of the services provided, even if its actual taxing powers 
they are small. If such devolution is provided for (as in the Maltese proposals) 
era- and central government legislative or executive intervention in matters 
‘ited devolved to the territorial government comes to be considered improper, 
ject the arrangements, while formally described as integration, will in practice 
with amount to what might be called “quasi-association’.* 
niece ’ Compare similar provisions in relation to the poorer states on their accession to a 
f its federation, and, in particular, the arrangements extended to Newfoundland by the Canadian 
‘ited government; see H. B. Mayo, op. cit., p. 519. The Malta government’s proposals contem- 
: plated that ‘parity’ with U.K. standards would be gradually achieved and would be accom- 
ially | panied by similar progress towards parity in taxation: see Malta Round Table Conference 
e of Report, paras. 24-26. It is not, however, clear whether it was accepted that customs union 
(or a very close approximation to it) is a necessary condition of integration. 
i 2 This is exemplified in Northern Ireland, and is most illuminatingly discussed in T. 
lat ‘it Wilson’s essay ‘Devolution and Public Finance’, in Ulster under Home Rule. 
other > Following the analogy of Professor Wheare’s terminology in Federal Government, 3rd 


ed., London, 1953. That the Malta proposals essentially represented a form of association 
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If the essence of integration is unity, that of association, as of federalism, 
is dyarchy. Association requires the enjoyment of a very large autonomy, 
together with provision for some participation in that part of government 
which is excluded from the competence of the territorial government. Such 
participation may well be more than the mere inclusion of a number of 
representatives in the legislature but it must fall short of a fully federal 
system. Association also requires, it is suggested, some formal constitu- 
tional ‘safeguarding’ of the dyarchical arrangements, since otherwise the 
whole existence of the territorial government is in law at the discretion of 
the government of the state with which it is associated. Similarly, it seems 
to require some reciprocal guarantee of minimum rights to citizens of both 
territory and state. The arrangements made between Holland and the Dutch 
West Indies go far to meet these requirements and but for the absence of 
provision for judicial interpretation of issues arising in the Kingdom con- 
stitution might be considered practically to satisfy them. In the case of 
Puerto Rico there is room for debate, not only whether the inclusion of a 
single voteless commissioner in the U.S. House of Representatives consti- 
tutes adequate provision for participation but also whether the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act may be amended or repealed unilaterally by 
the U.S. Congress. Nevertheless, although on a formal view the Puerto 
Rican arrangements amount to no more than the position of a ‘self- 
governing colony’ in practice they come perhaps a little nearer association.’ 
The 1946 conception of an Associated State in the French Union similarly 
fell short of association in so far as complete control in defence and foreign 
affairs was vested in the French government alone, subject only to the 
advisory High Council.? To the extent, however, that the position of an 
Associated State was to be defined in a special instrument, its position 
would be formally safeguarded if that instrument could only be modified 
by agreement of both parties to it. There was therefore more than a merely 
psychological significance in the insistence of Vietnamese governments that 
a recognition of independence should precede a treaty of association. 

The factors determining the stability of association are clearly analogous 
to those affecting federalism, but association seems more likely to relapse 
into separation than to be transformed into integration. The most impor- 
tant considerations in this respect seem to be the extent to which autonomy 
is actually (as well as formally) enjoyed and to which active intervention is 
necessary within the sphere reserved to the state (or association) govern- 
ment. The more such action is necessary, the more the stability of the 
rather than integration proper is also indicated by the comment of the Round Table 
Conference that ‘it is important that . . . increases in social expenditure do not run ahead 
of Malta’s ability to support it, in the longer term, from her own resources’ (Report, 


para. 59). No such criterion is applied to parts of Great Britain. 


* Cf. J. de Galindez, op. cit., p. 331. ? See p. 228, n. 3, above. 
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arrangement seems likely to depend on the extent to which the arrange- 
ments for territorial participation are effective and recognized to be so. From 
one point of view, the concession of bases and other defence facilities by 
treaty approximates to a form of association, and the lack of formal pro- 
vision for joint executive consultation in respect to the use of such facilities 
may have something to do with the obvious instability of such arrange- 
ments. Equally, if the sphere of government reserved to the state (or asso- 
ciation) government is broadly foreign affairs and defence, the need for 
some formal measure of territorial participation is generally much greater 
today than it was half a century ago owing to the widening of the sphere of 
international action to include many matters certain to be essentially within 
the scope of the territorial government (e.g. labour legislation, public health, 
agricultural pest control). Hence the increasing provision for territorial 
participation in international activities, even within a purely colonial sys- 
tem.' The more a territory is likely to be involved in such matters the more 
important is such provision, if association is to persist. Association seems 
likely to be most stable where the territory is little involved in defence 
activities or foreign affairs and either receives substantial economic benefits 
from its association with a major state or is able to meet the needs of its 
inhabitants at a low level of taxation. But the major instability in any form 
of ‘association’ today arises from the unwillingness of international opinion 
to recognize the legitimacy of such arrangements and the ease with which 
they can be represented as ‘colonial’. While from the practical point of 
view they may be more convenient to both parties than ‘integration’, this 
psychological element is, as the Prime Minister of Malta emphasized, 
extremely important. Integration, if combined with a large measure of 
devolution, may thus be the more stable arrangement, particularly if suit- 
able provision can be made to cover the transition period during which 
‘parity’ in the standard of living of the territory with that of the state 
remains to be achieved. 


1 Cf. J. E. S. Fawcett, ‘Treaty Relations of British Overseas Territories’, British Year 
Book of International Law, 1949, pp. 86-107. 











THE FRENCH ELECTION OF 1956! 
III. GUY MOLLET’S ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


SAUL ROSE 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


SINCE an election campaign is what the campaigners make it, some light 
may be thrown on the French general election by tracing the activities of 
a prominent participant. The choice of Guy Mollet is due no less to his 
generous co-operation than to the importance of his position. The story 
begins in Paris with Guy Mollet in his role of general secretary of the French 
Socialist Party (S.F.1.O.). 

On Tuesday, 29 November 1955, the Government of Edgar Faure was 
defeated by a ‘constitutional majority’ of the National Assembly—318 to 
218—and decided to dissolve. The size of the vote against the Government 
was undoubtedly a tactical error on the part of the Government’s oppo- 
nents, since it opened the way to a dissolution. This was due to a mis- 
calculation. According to one account, the Socialists were angry with the 
Républicains Sociaux for having voted in too great strength against the 
Government. To which the R.S. retorted: “We said there would be 54 of us, 
and in fact there were only 51.’ According to another version, however, it 
was not the size of the vote that was miscalculated but the consequences: 
it was not anticipated that the Government would dissolve. The argument 
ran that although a dissolution might be in conformity with the letter of the 
Constitution, it was contrary to its spirit. The purpose of a dissolution was 
to enable the electorate to adjudicate a dispute between the Government 
and the Assembly; in this case dissolution presented the electorate with a 
fait accompli, since the question at issue was the method of holding the next 
general election. This was the burden of a motion submitted to the President 
of the Republic on 30 November on behalf of the Socialist, Radical, 
U.D.S.R., and R.S. parliamentary groups. 

On the following day, as the dissolution decree had not yet been promul- 
gated, the executive committee and parliamentary group of the S.F.I.O. 
meeting together decided to ask for the Assembly to be convened in an 

1 The first two parts of this survey, which was arranged by Nuffield College, Oxford, 


appeared in the last issue. A limited number of offprints of the complete survey may be had 
. on application to the Clarendon Press. (Ed.) 


Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3 (1956, 250-282). 
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attempt to remove the provision for party alliances from the electoral law. 
Hitherto the Socialists had been advocating the single-member constituency 
system, but that was now clearly out of the question. Suppression of elec- 
toral alliances was the next best, and might be possible if the Assembly 
could meet. But when Faure was apprised of this move, he said simply, 
‘Moi, j’ai un décret’, to which he obtained the President’s signature that 
evening. 

The move to recall the Assembly backfired on the Socialists. By pre- 
cipitating the dissolution it advanced the date of the election and cut short 
the time available for campaigning. It had been suggested that if the decree 
were held back for a few days it would be possible for the election to take 
place on Sunday, 8 January. Its publication at this juncture pointed to New 
Year’s day as polling day. The Council of State found a way of turning 
Monday, 2 January, into a Sunday; so this abortive manceuvre may well 
have cost the Socialists six days, with only its propaganda value as com- 
pensation. 

On the day after the decision to dissolve, the executive committee of the 
S.F.1.0. met to denounce the coup de force of the Faure Government, and 
decided to convene on 6 December a special meeting of the party’s National 
Council for the purpose of determining the party’s electoral tactics. Local 
party organizations were reminded that, until the National Council had 
charted the course, they must decline to respond to any offers that might be 
made to them. The chief problem in electoral tactics was the question of 
alliances. The decision of the National Council on this point would be 
crucial, not only for the S.F.I.O. but for all other parties. The dissolution 
had drawn the lines of conflict between the Government parties and the 
opposition; but the S.F.1.0. had the decisive voice in the opposition’s order 
of battle. 

Three courses of action were open to the Socialists. They could go into 
the fight alone, rejecting all alliances; they could allow local party organiza- 
tions to make any alliances that they wished; or they could permit alliances 
to be made only with certain parties—the Radicals, U.D.S.R., and R.S. If 
they chose the first course, the opposition would be fragmented, and they 
would deny themselves any advantage that might be obtained from the 
provision for alliances in the electoral law. They had waged a campaign 
against those provisions, and to refuse to make use of them would be a 
gesture of principle; but there was no guarantee that the enemy would do 
likewise and the practical effect might be a loss of seats. The second course, 
on the other hand, held out the promise of considerable gains; but it would 
open the way to alliances with the Communists and the creation of a 
Popular Front of which the S.F.I.O. had bitter experience. These con- 
siderations pointed to the third course, and the wind seemed already to be 
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setting in that quarter on the day after the meeting of the S.F.I.O. executive 
committee, when Guy Mollet received Mendés-France at the Socialist 
headquarters. At that interview soundings were taken for an electoral pact. 
Mendés-France proposed a general alliance between the S.F.I.O. and the 
Radicals, which would be joined by the U.D.S.R. and some of the R.S. 

The Communists lost no time in making overtures for a Popular Front. 
On 3 December the central committee of the Communist Party wrote to 
the S.F.I.O. executive committee proposing the formation of alliances 
which would guarantee an absolute majority in twenty constituencies, and 
if extended to include ‘certain other republicans’ could win an overall 
majority. The first responses to these Communist overtures, which were 
made locally as well as nationally, were given by the S.F.I.O. local organiza- 
tions when they met to mandate their delegates to the National Council. 
The Pas-de-Calais federation (Guy Mollet’s constituency) held its meeting 
on 4 December. It pronounced in favour of either no alliances at all or 
alliances with those parties which had supported Mendés-France when his 
Government fell and had voted for single-member constituencies. The latter 
alternative coincided significantly with the proposal which Mendés-France 
had put to Guy Mollet. 

When the S.F.I.0. National Council met on 6 December there was no argu- 
ment about prohibiting alliances with the Right, including particularly the 
M.R.P. The debate centred on the question of permitting alliances with 
the Communists. Guy Mollet wound up with a speech in which he described 
the Communist leaders as neither republicans nor patriots nor Left-wingers 
nor laics. He was anxious lest they might, by means of alliances, be re- 
integrated into French political life. “What is at stake’, he said, ‘is certainly 
still more important than the result of the forthcoming election.’ Rejecting 
pacts with the Communist leadership, he advocated the alternative pro- 
posal of the Pas-de-Calais federation. 

The issue was presented in a motion authorizing the formation of 
alliances with opponents of the Government but prohibiting any alliance 
‘with the reactionary, clerical or totalitarian parties’, and an amendment 
which permitted constituency parties ‘to organize through alliances the 
defeat of colonialist reaction’. The amendment was defeated by 1,979 votes 
against 1,243 with 324 abstentions, and the motion was adopted by 2,454 
votes against 667 with 378 abstentions. In effect, this vote endorsed the 
arrangement which had been discussed by Mendés-France and Guy Mollet. 

The Communist press made play with the size of the vote for the amend- 
ment; but the minority against the motion at the second vote seemed to 
reflect more accurately the amount of support for permitting alliances with 
the Communists. There was only one breach of the National Council’s 
_ decision: in Vosges, where a joint list was formed with the Communists, 
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the two S.F.I.O. members primarily concerned were promptly expelled 
from the party. All alliances required sanction from the party headquarters, 
but this did not by itself prevent the formation of alliances with the Com- 
munists. Because of the short time available, blank authorizations of 
alliances were issued already signed by the S.F.I.O. headquarters to the 
local secretaries on an undertaking that they would be used in conformity 
with the decisions of the National Council. It was by this means that the 
S.F.1.O. in Indre was able to enter into an alliance with the Conservatives, 
which gave rise to some embarrassment; but this alliance was broken off 
when the Conservatives issued a declaration in favour of free (i.e. church) 
schools. The decision of the §.F.I.O. National Council, therefore, deter- 
mined the pattern of the election campaign. The Communists were isolated, 
as, at another extreme, were the Poujadists, who were not taken seriously; 
and the battle was joined between the democratic Right and Left, between 
the outgoing coalition and the Republican Front. 

Although the Socialist decision created the Republican Front, the name 
itself was contributed by Mendés-France who had been talking of it for 
some days past. It came into being on 8 December with the publication of 
a ‘Call from the Republican Front’ signed by Guy Mollet for the S.F.1.0., 
Mendés-France for the Radicals, Mitterrand for the U.D.S.R., and Chaban- 
Delmas for the R.S. It called on the electorate to send to the next Assembly 
a majority determined ‘to modify immediately the electoral law and to go 
back to the country’. 

On the same day Mendés-France again visited Guy Mollet at the Socialist 
headquarters. It was noted that Mendés-France called on Guy Mollet, not 
vice versa. This was regarded as an indication of which party was the senior 
partner in the alliance. After their interview the two leaders held a press 
conference at which they were questioned about the meaning of the Repub- 
lican Front statement. It could be interpreted as meaning the passage of a 
new electoral law to be followed immediately by another dissolution. Guy 
Mollet provided clarification: it was the change in the electoral law which 
was to be immediate, not another general election. 

With electoral tactics settled and the Republican Front constituted, the 
campaign passed increasingly into the hands of the constituency parties. 
Hitherto the political focus had been on Paris. Since 30 November, Guy 
Mollet had played a major role in the meeting of the S.F.I.O. executive 
committee, in the joint meeting of the executive committee and parliamen- 
tary group, and in the special National Council. He had had two interviews 
with Mendés-France and a press conference. All these required preparation, 
involving much activity behind the scenes. He had also found time to write 
a long tribute to Attlee on his retirement from the leadership of the Labour 
Party. The next step had to be taken in the constituencies, by drawing up 
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the lists of candidates. The role of Guy Mollet changed accordingly. He 
did not cease to be the national leader of the S.F.I.0., but he was obliged 
to concern himself increasingly with his own constituency. But first he had 
to secure readoption as candidate for the second district of the Pas-de- 
Calais. 

The constituency had two main features—the coal-mines and the 
countryside. Miners and peasants, therefore, constituted the two most 
important elements of the electorate. Although the mining areas provided 
the main support for the Left, as did the agricultural districts for the Right, 
the division was not clear-cut. Arras, for example, which was essentially a 
country town, had for ten years chosen Guy Mollet as its mayor. The shop- 
keepers in both areas, among whom the Poujadists had made inroads, were 
an unknown quantity. But, for the Socialists, the major engagement of the 
campaign was the battle with the Communists for the miners’ vote. 

TheS.F.1.O. alone among French political parties selects its candidates by 
a ballot of its membership. In the Pas-de-Calais it uses a form of preferential 
vote by which the members number their preferences. The head of the list 
is the nominee who receives the largest number of first preferences; the 
second on the list is the one who receives the largest number of first and 
second preferences, and so on until the list is complete. 

Guy Mollet returned to Arras for the selection meeting of his local party 
on 9 December. He was duly readopted at the head of the list—a position 
for which he had several qualifications. Born of working-class parents, he 
became a school-teacher and an active trade unionist. During the war he 
was one of the Resistance leaders in the north. At the end of the war he was 
chosen as mayor of Arras, and was elected to the Constituent Assembly. 
He became general secretary of the S.F.I.O. in 1946, Minister of State in 
the Blum Government in 1946-7, Minister for European Affairs in the 
Pleven Government in 1950-1, Vice-Premier in the Queuille Government 
in 1951, and President of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe in 1954. Of the other candidates, the second and third were also 
outgoing deputies. The list comprised five mayors, and as many former 
school-teachers. A working-class element was provided by one candidate 
who had been a miner and another—the last on the list and the only woman 
—who was a hospital laundress. Ages ranged from 37 to 63. 

There was some difficulty about the fourth on the list. In the 1951 election 
the Socialists had won three of the nine seats in this constituency, and the 
Communists had won four. One of the Communist deputies died, and a 
Socialist, Delabre, won the seat at a by-election. By the vote of the local 
party Delabre was now placed third on the list, while Sion who had been 
elected in 1951 was placed fourth. Judging by the 1951 results, three 
. Socialist seats were certain, but the fourth was only a remote possibility. 
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In this situation Sion preferred not to stand. Normally this would have 
_ meant that all the other candidates moved up one, the fifth becoming the 
fourth. But the local party committee, at the suggestion of Guy Mollet, 
decided instead to approach a well-known Socialist named Schaffner who 
was mayor of Lens, an important town in the constituency, and was high 
in public esteem, particularly for his self-sacrificing devotion to the treat- 
ment of miners’ diseases. He was therefore likely to draw a considerable 
miners’ vote, and at the same time might attract a good number of the 
bourgeois of Lens. He had no desire to become a deputy, but yielded to 
the persuasion of Guy Mollet. Since the fourth seat which had been won 
by the Socialists from the Communists at the by-election was the only one 
about which there was any doubt, the electoral battle in this nine-member 
constituency tended to centre on the choice between Schaffner and the 
fourth on the Communist list. 

The head of the Communist list was the secretary of the local party. His 
predecessor as head of the Communist list in 1951, Lecceur, had subse- 
quently been expelled from the party, but this was not regarded by the 
Socialists as a very useful electoral weapon, and few references were made 
to it. Nor does it seem in the result to have had any appreciable influence 
on the Communist vote. All the Communist candidates paraded their 
proletarianism: three of them were formerly miners, and there were no 
school-teachers. 

The local Radicals, who had not contested the last election, were divided 
between Faurists and Mendésists. The former wanted to present a list but 
the latter would only do so on a Republican Front basis, that is, in alliance 
with the S.F.1.0., and if the Socialists were unwilling they were not pre- 
pared to stand. They approached the Socialists with a view to an alliance, 
but Guy Mollet advised them against it, and his advice was accepted by one 
section of the Radicals. The Faurists nevertheless proposed to present a 
list when the closing date for alliances was already past, so that it would 
have been in competition with the Socialist list; but Mendés-France 
described it as an ‘unprovoked aggression’ against the Socialists and refused 
endorsement. Subsequently a number of Radicals and U.D.S.R. issued a 
call to their supporters to vote for the Republican Front, which, in the 
absence of any Radical, U.D.S.R., or R.S. lists, meant voting for the 
S.F.LO. 

In 1951 the Socialists had been allied with the M.R.P. and the U.D.S.R. 
This time the U.D.S.R. was not in the field, and the M.R.P. was in the 
enemy camp. The head of the M.R.P. list was expected to retain his seat, 
as was the head of the Conservatives’ list who had been elected in 1951 on 
the R.P.F. ticket. There was no love lost between them. The M.R.P. 
reminded the electorate that their candidate had obtained more votes than 
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the Conservative at the 1954 by-election. The Conservatives recalled that 
the M.R.P. had been allied with the Socialists in 1951. The Conservatives, 
along with the Socialists and the Communists, were regarded as possible 
contenders for the only doubtful seat, on the basis of the 1951 results, in 
spite of the intervention of a Poujadist list. The Poujadists were generally 
. discounted—one of their candidates was fined during the election campaign 
for passing a dud cheque—and their claims were regarded as wildly exag- 
gerated. The sixth list, Rassemblement National, was headed by a certain 
Petroff, and was composed of strangers to the constituency. It was a 
phantom list, evoked to make up the number required for recognition as 
a national party. After its presentation it vanished. These, then, were the 
contestants, and they entered the lists without alliances. 

The opposing forces were now arrayed, nationally and locally. But there 
was an interval of a few days before the official opening of the campaign 
on 13 December. Guy Mollet remained in his constituency over the week- 
end for an important meeting on 11 December. This was the local party’s 
tombola draw, important because this tombola alone, conducted on a 
grand scale, produced enough surplus to cover the cost of the election 
campaign. 

On the following day he was back in Paris for a gramophone recording 
of a discussion with half a dozen leaders of other parties. The recording 
gave rise to an incident to which Guy Mollet frequently referred during the 
election campaign. On the subject of a ‘united front’ Guy Mollet taxed the 
Communist leader Duclos with a text from Thorez stating that ‘we do not 
want to unite with social democracy’. The following dialogue ensued: 
Mollet—‘Do you mean to say that this article is no longer valid?’ Duclos— 
‘That is not the point.’ Mollet—‘Yes or no, is this still true?’ Duclos—It is 
a pretext.’ This interchange was cut from the recording ‘for technical 
reasons’, but at the insistence of Guy Mollet the Marconi firm undertook 
to attach the printed text to each copy of the record. 

Guy Mollet marked the official opening of the election campaign by a 
press conference held in Paris on 14 December at which he surveyed the 
developments to date. On the following day he addressed his first election 
meeting in his constituency. The campaign, nationally and locally, had 
begun. 

After this first meeting there was a lull during which Guy Mollet went 
to Brussels to celebrate the 70th anniversary of the Belgian Socialist news- 
paper Le Peuple. Returning to Arras for the week-end 17-18 December, 
he officiated at the celebration of the Noél du Maquis, and also, as mayor 

of Arras, gave a Christmas party for old-age pensioners. Then he departed 
for Marseilles to address a meeting on behalf of one of his colleagues on 
. 20 December. He also spoke at Bordeaux and Lyon. These three meetings, 
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and one at Douai, were the only election meetings which he addressed 
outside his constituency. Returning to Paris he gave his first party political 
broadcast on 22 December. On the evening of the same day he was back in 
his constituency for his second election meeting. Thereafter he remained 
in his constituency, addressing meetings at the rate of one or two a day, 
with an interval for Christmas. He went to Paris on 27 December to see 
Mendés-France—this time at the latter’s house—for a tour d’horizon. 
Much of the following morning was taken up with writing an obituary of 
the veteran Socialist Bracke. On 29 December he again went to Paris to 
give his second radio broadcast, returning the same day to address two 
meetings. On the following day he shuttled between Arras and Paris once 
more—a two-hour train journey each way—to give his television broadcast. 

These broadcasts were regarded as important, but not nearly as impor- 
tant as in a British election campaign. This was partly due to the restrictions 
imposed on the use of that medium. There were two sound broadcasts, one 
of ten and the other of five minutes, and a five-minute transmission on TV. 
A total of twenty minutes divided in this manner did not offer much scope, 
and there was the further limitation that each broadcast had to be a straight 
talk into the microphone, with no variety of presentation. 

Guy Mollet made all the three broadcasts allocated to the S.F.1.O. In 
his first he set out the Socialist programme. Beginning with the international 
situation he stressed the need for general disarmament under effective 
supervision and for European integration. Passing then to problems of the 
overseas territories, he castigated the policies in Indo-China and North 
Africa before the advent of Mendés-France, and held out the prospect of 
peace in Algeria by free negotiation with the representatives of the Algerian 
people. He then dealt with domestic questions, affirming that a redistribu- 
tion of income was immediately possible with a policy of social security, 
greater provision for old age, more housing, and a reform of taxation substi- 
tuting direct for indirect taxes and thereby relieving shopkeepers of the 
task of tax-collecting. The second main point of Socialist domestic policy 
was to increase the national income by a bold credit and investment policy. 
Essential to this programme was the maintenance of a free society and 
respect for democratic liberties. He singled out particularly the freedom of 
the child, which meant respect for laicité, especially in the schools. 

In his second broadcast he surveyed the political scene, beginning with 
the ‘so-called Independents’ and ‘pseudo-Peasants’ whom he dismissed as 
defenders of privilege and profit—not even conservatives but reactionaries. 
The M.R.P. had, much to his disappointment, ruled themselves out as 
possible allies of the $.F.J.O. because they had sacrified all other con- 
siderations to their confessional interests. As for the Communists, he 


recognized that there were some worthy people among them who did not 
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know what Communism meant and were really Left-wingers, but there was 
no possibility of co-operation with their present leaders who paid only lip- 
service to liberty and took their orders from Moscow. By a process of 
elimination this left the S.F.I.O. and its allies in the Republican Front as 
the only parties to vote for. 

The Poujadists were omitted from this survey, but were included in the 
TV broadcast, only to be dismissed as ‘half-grotesque and half-fascist’, 
and in any case a vote for them was a vote wasted. Another distinctive 
feature of this broadcast was the enumeration in four points of the Socialist 
policy for peace in Algeria. These additions reflected the two main develop- 
ments in the election campaign—the impact of Poujadism and the emer- 
gence of Algeria as the chief electoral issue. 

As far as the S.F.I.0. was concerned, however, this did not mean, as it 
would have meant in Britain, a concentration of effort at the national head- 
quarters on this issue, for by this time the centre had virtually ceased to 
function, and the campaign was being conducted entirely in the consti- 
tuencies. Guy Mollet could spot-light the issue in the press and in his broad- 
cast, but apart from that there was no longer any central direction of the 
campaign. Nor did Guy Mollet shift the emphasis of his campaign very 
markedly. In dealing with the Socialist proposals for tax reform he tended 
to devote more time to showing that shopkeepers had legitimate grievances 
and that it was the S.F.I.O. not the Poujadists who had the remedy for 
them. He also developed his treatment of the problems of North Africa. 
But basically his speeches in his constituency followed a set pattern which 
was summarized in his broadcasts. There were some variations, depending 
on the amount of time at his disposal and sometimes occasioned by inter- 
jections from his audience. Otherwise much the same speech was delivered 
to the serried ranks of dark berets in the mining villages as to the trilby hats 
in the towns. 

There was a marked difference in the response of his hearers. Although 
his speeches were on a relatively high intellectual level, it was in the mining 
villages that he was more frequently interrupted both by applause and by 
interjections. In the towns, his audience, though larger, was quieter and 
more restrained, though not noticeably less sympathetic. An appeal to local 
interests was usually made by the introductory speaker or by reference to 
local notables sitting on the platform. 

Meetings generally became more lively at the time of contradiction, and 
contradicteurs were solicited for their entertainment value, but did not 
always put in an appearance. The Communist Party was formally invited 
to ‘contradict’ at some Socialist meetings but declined. One or two cocos 
(Communists) attempted it, but failed to surmount the hurdle of the Thorez 

text and were howled down. A similar fate befell a Poujadist and a man 
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who claimed to be a member of the S.F.1.O. but was totally unknown to 
anybody present. 

Public meetings were an important but by no means the primary part of 
the Socialist campaign. In Guy Mollet’s constituency they held seventy 
meetings, far more than any other party except the Communists who held 
about 200. The M.R.P. seem to have held only one public meeting. Their 
campaign was conducted by visits and informal chats. The Conservatives 
held a few meetings and the Poujadists were in attendance at the meetings 
of other parties though less belligerently than in other constituencies. The 
seventy Socialist meetings were addressed by fifteen speakers. Guy Mollet 
spoke at ten of them. No other speaker addressed more. Two candidates 
on the list addressed only one meeting each, and one does not seem to have 
spoken at all. Meetings generally were poorly attended. This was true of 
all the other parties as well as the S.F.I.O. An attendance of 100 was quite 
an achievement. Several meetings were abandoned for lack of an audience. 
The sole exceptions were meetings addressed by Guy Mollet where the 
audience regularly amounted to several hundreds and occasionally exceeded 
a thousand. This was to be expected as he was a national as well as a local 
figure. Nevertheless, he cannot have spoken in public meetings to more than 
10,000 of the electorate which, in the whole constituency, was not far short 
of half a million. 

In Britain two reasons are commonly advanced for election meetings— 
because the other fellow does it and the electors expect it, and because the 
candidate is reported in the press. In the Pas-de-Calais the first of these 
reasons was operative to some extent, though evidently less on the Right 
than on the Left. The second, however, was scarcely relevant, for very few 
meetings were reported, with the exception again of Guy Mollet’s which 
were reported in extenso in the Socialist press. 

There were five daily newspapers in the constituency: two Socialist— 
Nord-Matin and Libre Artois, one Communist—Liberté; one Catholic— 
Croix du Nord; and one Right-wing independent—Voix du Nord. The 
Socialist and Communist papers were openly partisan. The Croix du 
Nord inclined towards the M.R.P., but informed its readers that the only 
choice for Catholic voters was between M.R.P. and Independents. The 
Voix du Nord was inclined towards the Independents, but not blatantly so. 
It had the largest circulation; the Libre Artois had the smallest. In general, 
the local newspapers were much more important than in England where 
they are usually bought to supplement a national daily. In the Pas-de-Calais 
the family daily paper would usually be a local one, which might or might 
not be supplemented by a Paris newspaper. 

The Socialists and Communists used their papers as propaganda organs. 
Indeed, such door-to-door campaigning as was done was for newspaper 
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sale or distribution, not for British-style canvassing. For the purposes of the 
campaign there were two special editions of the Socialist weekly, Espoir, 
which were distributed gratis, and in addition a dozen leaflets, most of 
which were national stereotypes from the party headquarters. The Socialists 
attached much more importance to these newspapers and to printed propa- 
. ganda than to meetings. In this connexion it is worth noting that at Arras 
Guy Mollet was not as far from the centre of affairs as might appear 
geographically. The national daily of the S.F.1.0., the Populaire, was 
printed at Arras by the same press which published the Libre Artois. 
This meant that there was a direct link by teletype between Paris and 
Arras where Guy Mollet used the offices of the Libre Artois as his head- 
quarters. 

At the last Socialist meeting of the campaign, held on 30 December in 
the municipal theatre of Arras, which was packed to the corridors, Guy 
Mollet was delayed by having to go to Paris for his TV broadcast. The 
meeting which was due to start at 9 p.m. was entertained meanwhile by a 
propaganda film followed by two speakers. Guy Mollet arrived from Paris 
at 11 p.m. and spoke for an hour. Midnight was therefore the hour of 
contradiction. One of the contradicteurs was a woman who professed to 
be non-party but by the tenor of her remarks revealed herself as a Poujadist 
and received some improper suggestions from the audience. The other was 
the local secretary of the M.R.P. His contradiction concerned the chief 
incident of the local campaign. 

The decision of the §.F.1.0. National Council which had determined 
party alignments had itself been conditioned by the relations which had 
existed between the S.F.I.O. and the M.R.P. since the passage of the loi 
Barrangé. The Socialists regarded the M.R.P. vote for state subsidies for 
church schools on that occasion as a betrayal, and the persistence of 
animosity on that issue excluded any possibility of $.F.I.O.-M.R.P. col- 
laboration. When, during the course of the campaign, the M.R.P. made 
overtures with a view to the formation of a government coalition after the 
election, Guy Mollet rejected them categorically. Although towards the 
end of the campaign Algeria emerged as the central issue, the schools ques- 
tion was continually to the fore. It not only separated the S.F.I.O. from 
the M.R.P., but was also the source of attacks upon the Socialists from 
their other flank. The Communists seized upon the alliance in Indre be- 
tween the S.F.1.0. and the Conservatives, and used the fact that Schaffner 
sent his daughter to a church school, in an attempt to cast doubt on the 
Socialists’ anti-clericalism. The reaction of the Socialists was to insist that 
they were more truly Jaic than the Communists, for the Communists did 
not stand for freedom in education. 

This sensitivity about Jaicité and animosity towards the M.R.P. provided 
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the background to the incident which occurred in Arras on the night before 
the last campaign meeting. On returning to Arras from a meeting in an 
outlying village, the Socialist service d’ordre encountered a group of 
M.R.P. who were engaged in defacing Socialist posters with paint. Whether 
the Socialists would have had grounds for legal action was doubtful, as 
some of the posters were themselves illegal; but the Socialists chose direct 
action. The M.R.P. retreated to their headquarters, which was also the 
headquarters of the local branch of the C.F.T.C. The Socialists followed 
in pursuit and there was a fracas in which one of the M.R.P. was crowned 
with a pot of paint. 

It was this incident which the M.R.P. contradicteur raised at the meeting 
in the theatre. At the same time from the gallery were showered leaflets, 
signed by the local C.F.T.C. officials, suggesting that Guy Mollet should 
tell his nervis not to confuse socialism with national socialism. This pro- 
vided a lively finale to the election campaign, the argument being continued 
outside the theatre when the meeting broke up in the small hours of the 
morning. Later that day Guy Mollet wrote a detailed reply and counter- 
attack to the leaflet for the local press. This was his final shot in the 
campaign. 

Little remained to be done but to celebrate the New Year. On election 
day transport was provided by the S.F.I.O. for those who could not convey 
themselves to the polling stations, but no great point was made of it. The 
offer was not confined to members or supporters of the S$.F.I.0.—but others 
could only learn of it from an obscure announcement in the Socialist press. 
There was none of the hectic ‘knocking-up’ which is the climax of polling 
day in Britain. The most that was done was to keep a check on party 
members, to see that they voted or else to know the reason why. Steps were 
taken to see that the polling stations were manned by watchers during the 
day and by scrutineers at the count. 

The results of the election nationally have been analysed in Mr. Philip 
Williams’s article.' Locally the Socialists did better than the national 
average.” Although they failed to hold the fourth seat, they increased their 
vote by more than 40,000, i.e. by more than 40 per cent.—or in relation 
to the total poll from 25-5 to 33 per cent. The distribution of the seats was 


1 In Political Studies, vol. iv, no. 2. 
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as had been expected: 3 S.F.I.0., 4 Communist, 1 M.R.P., and 1 Con- 
servative. The surprise was the size of the Poujadist vote. The closest 
estimate had been made by the Poujadists themselves who had predicted 
30,000 votes on the basis of their 5,000 paid-up members. They seem to 
have garnered the bulk of their votes from the ex-R.P.F. Conservatives. The 
, Communist vote increased, but their proportion of the total poll dropped 
slightly, as did that of the M.R.P. In short, the Socialists and Poujadists 
gained, the Communists and M.R.P. almost held their ground—the Com- 
munists recovering their fourth seat in the process—and the Conservatives 
lost. 

Comparisons between the S.F.I.O. and the British Labour Party in a 
general election are difficult because the conditions in which the two parties 
operate are so different. In the constituencies the amount of party activity 
seemed less, particularly on polling day. French canvassing is done bistro 
to bistro rather than door to door; but the location of S.F.I.O. supporters 
in the Pas-de-Calais, for example, was known to some extent from the sales 
of the Socialist newspapers. It might have been feasible to “get out the vote’ 
on that basis. On the other hand, in view of an 82 per cent. poll of registered 
voters, the French seem to be able to bring out the electors without 
‘knocking-up’. 

In the national campaign the S.F.I.O. attached less importance than the 
Labour Party to broadcasting, but that was very largely a reflection of the 
limitations on French electoral broadcasts in respect of the time allocated 
and the method of presentation. Nevertheless, if similar conditions obtained 
in Britain, the Labour Party would probably decide the general content of 
the broadcasts in committee, and assign them to more than one spokesman. 
The scripts might well be drafted in the party office, and there would prob- 
ably be rehearsals with technical advisers. 

The party headquarters provided candidates and party workers with 
two packets of literature containing drafts of leaflets and press articles and 
background information for campaign purposes. There were also model 
replies to various organizations (29 of them) ranging from the Confédéra- 
tion des Travailleurs Intellectuels de France to the Fédération Nationale 
des Blessés du Poumon et des Chirurgicaux. Many more pressure-group 
letters were received during the course of the campaign. The total was 
certainly greater than the number of similar approaches received by the 
Labour Party in a general election. 

The provision of campaign material was roughly proportionate in 
quantity to the size of the two parties and of their headquarters staffs. The 
chief difference was that whereas the Labour Party provided a continuous 
supply throughout the campaign, for the S.F.I.O. it was a single operation; 
__ thereafter the candidates had to fend for themselves. On the other hand, the 
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_ §.F.1.O. could supplement by means of the Populaire, in a way in which 


the Labour Party cannot use the Daily Herald. A Labour Party general 
election campaign is also decentralized to the constituencies, but the centre 
continues to perform an important function, whereas the §.F.1.0. head- 
quarters progressively faded out of the picture. 

The S.F.I.O. had nothing comparable to the national tour which is 
customary for the leader of the Labour Party. Guy Mollet might have made 
such a tour, but his position in the S.F.I.O. is not altogether parallel with 
that of the Labour Party leader. The leader is not general secretary of the 
Labour Party, and the general secretary of the S.F.I.O. is not chairman of 
the parliamentary group. After the dissolution, Guy Mollet’s function 
became more like that of the Labour Party leader, but he had to devote 
considerably more time to his own constituency. His national role was 
consequently smaller, but the range of his activities extended more widely 
—from guiding the S.F.I.O. National Council in Paris against alliance with 
the Communists to leading the battle against the Communists for the fourth 
seat in the second district of the Pas-de-Calais; from negotiating a national 
alliance with Mendés-France to dissuading the local Radicals; from reject- 
ing M.R.P. overtures for a government coalition to countering a leaflet 
about a local S.F.I.O—M.R.P. bagarre. 


IV. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF VIENNE 


MERLIN THOMAS 
New College, Oxford 


I. INTRODUCTION 


VIENNE is a department some 75 miles by 55 miles, having over 220,000 
electors and 4 seats which were being contested at this election by 12 lists 
(48 candidates). Its population in 1946 was 313,937, and is now presumably 
slightly higher. There are only two considerable towns, Poitiers (about 
50,000), the chef-lieu, with an ancient university, a cathedral, and a tranquil 
bourgeois population, and Chatellerault (about 30,000), where there is an 
armaments factory and a small cutlery industry. There are several other 
towns (Chauvigny, Montmorillon, Loudun, Civray, Lusignan) of 5,000 or 
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less. In 1946, 43-6 per cent. of the working population were engaged in 
agriculture and 71 per cent. of the whole population lived in rural com- 
munes (less than 2,000 inhabitants). There is a small Protestant enclave 
around Lusignan in the west, and, as in most areas near the Massif Central 
where the Resistance movements were strong in the late stages of the war, 
a substantial number of Communists; but on the whole the population is 
still largely Catholic. Not a desperately impoverished region, Vienne is 
none the less a little stagnant. 
The figures for the 1951 election are worth consideration: 


Valid votes cast . 148,340 
P.Communiste . 36,156 (24-38%) 
(/SFIO. . . 9,262 (6:24%) ) 

Rad*.  .  . ‘18,514 (12-48%) 
MRP* .  . 20,464 patton A pparentés = 80,771 (54-12%) 
RGR* . . 15,888 (10-71%) { Absolute majority. 

Paysans* . . 14,288  (9-63%) | * = Clected. 

[RGRLILF..  . 1,805 (1:27%) | 
RPF. .  . 31,963 (21-55%) 








As this table shows, there was a wide apparentement which successfully 
kept out the Communists and the R.P.F., the two strongest lists. All except 
R.G.R.LF. again presented lists in 1956, and in addition there were three 
Poujade lists (apparentées), a Jeune République list, and a Parti Républi- 
cain Paysan list (extreme right-wing Dorgériste). The Poujadists would 
conclude alliances with no political party. The J.R. list in Vienne was a 
‘phantom’ list (i.e. declared so that the J.R. could make up thirty lists and 
count as a national party with the right to form apparentements) formed 
of four Parisians who issued no posters, no bulletins, and no professions 
de foi and ultimately received no votes. The P.R.P. list was taken seriously 
by no one, except perhaps its own féte de liste who as Maire of a small 
village near Montmorillon had a local following.' 

Despite the presence of five new lists, the situation before the declaration 
of apparentements was much as it had been in 1951, except that the Gaullist, 
now called R.S. (Républicain Social), was expected by everyone (except 
himself) to lose many votes. Only one party, the M.R.P., publicly favoured 
the widest possible union from S.F.I.O. to R.S. The S.F.LO., though not 
strong in Vienne, really held the key to the situation, for had they been 
willing to ally with the right centre parties it is difficult to see how the 
Radicals could have stood out. But they were not willing, and anyhow 


' His profession de foi included the following: ‘Luc Levesque . . . est 4 votre entiére 
disposition. Si vous aviez besoin d’un renseignement ou d’un service il vous suffit de lui 
écrire 4 cette adresse [given] ou d’aller le voir chez lui, ot depuis plus de 20 ans il regoit le 
lundi matin de chaque semaine.’ 
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could not have obtained the required sanction from national headquarters. 
The pretext was laicité. (In 1951 S.F.I.O. votes had helped to elect an 
M.R.P. and an R.G.R. candidate who had both voted for the /oi Barangé.) 
The S.F.I.O. therefore refused to join a broad apparentement and concluded 
one with the Mendésist Radical. Until the last moment, M.R.P. hoped to 
be able to combine with the other three remaining groups. R.G.R. agreed, 
but the Paysans would not ally themselves with these two alone; and the 
R.S., after considerable hesitation, declined, and proceeded thereafter to 
conduct a venomous campaign against the M.R.P. in particular.’ 

As soon as these alignments were known it was clear, first, that a Com- 
munist would be elected, second, that a Radical would be elected, and third, 
that either the M.R.P. or the R.G.R. téte de liste would be elected. There 
was plenty of room for speculation regarding the fourth seat. The Com- 
munists hoped—though not very confidently—and some of the other 
parties feared that there might be a second Communist. Both M.R.P. and 
R.G.R. candidates might succeed, or the R.S. or the Paysans. Only the 
Poujadists had any confidence in their own chances—though the Com- 
munists admitted that there might be a surprise from this quarter. 


II. THE PARTIES 
1. Parti Communiste 


It was only at Communist Party headquarters that I was asked to produce 
documentary proof of my status. The editor of this journal had kindly 
provided me with an impressive letter, and although I am quite sure that 
the militant who scanned it derived little illumination from its graceful 
English, the official notepaper did the trick, and I was invited to return later 
in the day. When I did so, the climate had changed, and I was given every 
assistance. The local party is well served by its militants and is able to 
maintain permanent political activity by means of meetings, discussions, 
and the sale of a local edition of Humanité Dimanche. The election meant 
simply an intensification of these activities and the use of the state-provided 
facilities of propaganda, together with door-to-door canvassing in certain 
places.* There were meetings in every commune in the department and ten 
réunions de quartier in Poitiers—well over 250 meetings in all. Meetings 
were better attended than in 1951, tranquil and untroubled by Poujadists, 
and with little or no contradiction but with many demandes de précisions. 
The presence of Socialists and Radicals at meetings was reported, and it 
was expected that a number of 1951 S.F.1.0. voters would now vote Com- 


* It should be added that the R.S. candidate (one-time M.R.P. député for Seine-et-Marne) 
was not a follower of Chaban-Delmas, and was far from being a possible member of a 
Front Républicain alliance with the S.F.I.O. and the Radicals. 

? This last is exceptional: no other party did this. It seems to have been mainly used in 
areas where the party was strong. 
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munist. (The Communists had made direct approaches at the local level 
on 3, 5, and 10 December to the S.F.I.O. and Radicals, proposing a Front 
Populaire apparentement, but had received no replies, and the two local 
newspapers had refused to publish Communist communiqués on the sub- 
ject. There were in Vienne a small number of adherents of the fellow- 

travelling M.L.P. who were likely to have voted Communist on this issue.) 
_ There was a fair amount of support amongst students in the University of 
Poitiers, especially in the Faculté des Sciences. The party had not sent 
representatives to meetings of other parties, but of course individual party 
members often went.' Issues most discussed at meetings were German re- 
armament, the record of the majorité sortante in Indo-China and North 
Africa, and the cost of living. It was alleged that the Préfet had ordered the 
laceration of Communist posters and that the police had been observed 
carrying this out. 

The two circulaires sent to all electors through official channels were well 
drawn up on conventional lines. One dealt with the local political situation, 
giving the reasons why votes should not be given to (1) the députés sortants 
as proved incompetent and reactionary; (2) the Républicains Sociaux as 
supporters of a politique de force in North Africa; (3) the Poujadists: 


Vous rejeterez la démagogie des candidats Poujadistes dont les listes sont 
conduites par de trés gros commergants a la LARUE [see later under Poujadists], 
des agrariens dorgéristes 4 la Roy [see later under Poujadists] et qui en deman- 
dant la poursuite de la politique de force en Afrique du Nord tournent le dos aux 
intéréts de tous les travailleurs, des petits commergants, et artisans y compris; 


and (4) the S.F.I.O. because of their apparentement with clerical and 
reactionary parties in 1951 and their refusal to form a Front Populaire in 
1956. 

It then went on to outline in brief the elements of party policy more fully 
set out in the second circulaire. This programme—a national one of course 
—included notably the following points (in the order cited). 

(1) Raising of workers’ standard of living by higher wages and pensions; 
return to 40-hour week; three weeks’ holidays with pay; equalization of 
agricultural and industrial wages; equal pay for women and immigrant 
workers. (2) Increased family allowances. (3) 330,000 houses per year to 
be built for letting at moderate controlled rents. (4) Extensive low-interest 
loan programme for small farmers. (5) Greatly increased expenditure on 
education. (6) Military service reduced to one year. (7) Repeal of all anti- 
secular legislation (e.g. loi Barangé). (8) Abolition of second chamber. 
(9) The vote to be given at the age of 18. (10) Immediate withdrawal from 

’ At three of the four meetings I attended there were Communist contradicteurs (M.R.P., 


S.F.L.O., R.S., but not Poujade). They put their questions firmly but politely, and at no 
_ Stage were there extensive Communist interruptions or heckling. 
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North Africa of les forces de répression, and opening of peaceful negotia- 
tions. (11) Une politique de PAIX, i.e. no German rearmament; recognition 
of East German Government; disarmament and the banning of atomic 
weapons; commercial, cultural, and scientific links with U.S.S.R., China, 
and the People’s Democracies; recognition of Communist China. 

This programme attracted the largest number of votes on polling day. 


2. S.F.1.O. 


The party is not strong in Vienne. It has, however, a regular member- 
ship—something less than 1,000 of whom 200 are in Poitiers itself. A good 
number of meetings was held throughout the department, and M. Huyard 
(téte de liste) himself spoke at three a day during the 21 days of the cam- 
paign. The meetings were quite well attended, and while there was no 
disorder, there was considerable contradiction from Communists and 
Poujadists. The principal issues discussed at meetings were church schools, 
taxation policy, German rearmament and E.D.C., and North Africa. The 
party was well supplied with pamphlets from National Headquarters for 
distribution at meetings. These included documents on special aspects of 
S.F.I.O. policy (e.g. one about expenditure on education, and Guy Mollet’s 
Appel aux Militants et aux Electeurs communistes). The local federation 
also publishes a paper L’Eveil (not distributed free), which is a regular 
weekly and not simply produced for electoral purposes. (It has four sides, 
in roughly Daily Mirror format, with up to three-quarters of the content 
from national headquarters, and—for the woman voter no doubt—a weekly 
recipe in strip-cartoon form entitled Ciné-gourmet. Also, in between the 
news items, there are italicized aphorisms by Jaurés, Léon Blum, Matteotti, 
Roosevelt, &c.) 

The meeting on 29 December was orderly and seriously conducted. There 
were about 200 people present, who, between 9.0 p.m. and 11.45 p.m., 
heard five speakers, four contradicteurs, and a summing up. The first four 
speakers, none of them a candidate, dealt with separate topics. First there 
was a lady who, amid dead silence, addressed the predominantly male 
audience on equal pay for women, fair play for spinsters, and the price of 
household appliances, and concluded with a peroration on the need for 
disarmament simultané et contrélé. This was quietly applauded. There 
followed a short and effective exposé of S.F.I.O. policy for reform in 
education. The third speaker dealt at length with S.F.I.O. arguments about 
apparentements. The R.S., the M.R.P., and the Communists were all 
attacked along expected lines and the conclusion of this lucid demonstra- 
tion was ‘Le Front Républicain = Le Front Populaire de demain’. 

So far all had been extremely formal and factual. The fourth speaker— 
locally well known as an Inspecteur de l’enseignement primaire and capable 
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of a certain eloquence on top of the prevailing earnestness—dealt with 
foreign policy and reviewed the record of the majorité sortante. This was 
a fuller and better documented speech on the subject than any other I heard 
during the campaign. It dealt honestly with the S.F.I.0.’s qualms about 
German rearmament, set the East/West problem of choice fairly, and 
concluded with a scathing indictment of M.R.P. policy in North Africa. 

The meeting was warming up well when, at ten past eleven, the téte de 
liste, M. Huyard, began to speak. Audience reaction became more intense 
as a more emotional note crept into the proceedings. S.F.I.O. proposals 
and domestic issues (as seen from this speech and from the two circulaires 
issued) tended to be in many respects parallel to those of the Communists 
(see above), though less specific and less cunningly arranged to appeal 
to sectional interests. Minimum wages and pensions should be raised, 
a big housing drive was necessary (300,000 houses per year was the 
goal, 30,000 less than proposed by the P.C.). Fiscal reform, long overdue, 
had already been proposed by the S.F.1.O. in the Chambre in 1953. The 
loi Barangé must be repealed: there should not be écoles libres or écoles 
laiques but écoles neutres. The aim in foreign policy was co-existence 
pacifique, brought about by simultaneous controlled disarmament. Eastern 
Germany being already rearmed, it was reasonable that Western Germany 
should be allowed to follow suit. A few fraternal references to the new 
Radical Party led by Mendés-France then led to a final sentence appealing 
for the help of all in building /a cité fraternelle de demain. 

There was a group of about thirty people, mostly young, seated together 
on one side of the hall, presumably members of the Mouvement de libération 
du Peuple, as some of them had been distributing M.L.P. literature outside 
in favour of a Front Populaire. This group became much more vociferous 
during the period of contradiction, for two of the four contradicteurs 
declared themselves to be in favour of a Front Populaire. I was left with 
the clear impression that M.L.P. electors would be voting Communist. 

I do not propose to analyse the S.F.I.O. circulaires for the meeting just 
described reproduced all the arguments to be found in them. Here was a 
local party fully aware that it had no real chance of a seat, but aware, too, 
of the existence of a solid block of votes from fonctionnaires and other 
members of the professional classes. However, despite the reasonable left- 
wing appeal of the programme, no strong impression was likely to be made 
by this schoolmasterly list on the proletarian vote. 


3. Parti Radical 


The party office was situated in one small room in a quiet back street, 
and staffed by two ladies (who had no doubt been very busy earlier in the 
_ campaign dispatching free copies of the electoral newspaper but who were 
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now desultorily addressing an occasional envelope) and a rather dusty little 
man with metal-rimmed spectacles who looked like one of Courteline’s 
ronds de cuir. I explained the purpose of my visit. Would it be possible 
to have copies of their campaign literature. “Vous savez, il n’y a pas 
grand’chose.” After a search, however, copies of the election issues of Le 
Poitevin Républicain were produced. Could I be given details of meetings 
to be held by M. André? ‘Fait pas de réunions. Fait pas de réunions.’ 
Would it then be possible to see M. André in Poitiers before polling day? 
‘Viendra pas a Poitiers. C’est fini 4 Poitiers.’ How has M. André conducted 
his campaign then? ‘Visite les notables dans les communes.’ How could I 
get in touch with M. André? ‘Faut aller le chercher chez lui a Béthines.’ 
This I could not do, and as there seemed no point in continuing the con- 
versation, if it could be called that, I resigned myself, with much regret, to 
the loss of first-hand information about the Radical campaign in Vienne. 
This was the only major party with which I failed to make proper contact. 

The Radicals, however, got off to an excellent start in their campaign, 
since on 20 November, before the dissolution, Mendés-France had ad- 
dressed a mass meeting in Poitiers. The general impression was (except in 
M.R.P. circles of course) that this had been very successful. The conduct- 
ing of a campaign by means of visiting the notables and by being available 
on market-days in the villages was not confined to the Radicals—M.R.P., 
R.G.R., R.S., and Paysans all employed this method too, and no doubt 
M. Luc Levesque did so too in his own canton. 

An analysis of Le Poitevin Républicain and of the Radical circulaires 
helps perhaps to explain why there were no meetings. The newspaper was 
on four full-size sides, and contained 50 per cent. locally contributed 
material—much of it in the form of letters of support from local mayors 
and councillors. The rest was made up of Express material, articles by, for 
example, Mendés-France, Herriot, and Mauriac, and in one issue there was 
a half-page facsimile of a letter from Mendés-France to M. André. There 
was a very sharp contrast in journalistic efficiency between the national 
and local material. The local material was almost entirely written in clichés, 
and had a charming air of courteous mutual back-scratching. Naturally 
enough, the circulaires reflected the same tone, for example: 


Amis Républicains 


Votez et faites voter autour de vous; 

pour que cessent les angoisses, 

pour que le sang ne coule plus, 

pour que le Peuple ne soit plus berné 

pour rendre a la France sa mission de progrés chez elle et de civilisation 
dans le monde .. . &c. 
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* 


or 


Nous lancons aux jeunes un chaleureux et vibrant appel. Leur collaboration 
nous est nécessaire. Qu’ils s’intéressent a la vie publique; ils sont l’avenir 
de la France.! 


or (with a delightful adverb) 


Adrien André a toujours voté avec Pierre Mendés-France et particuliére- 
ment lorsqu’il mit fin @ la ruineuse guerre d’Indochine. 


May it not perhaps have been wisely felt that the transposition of this 
vintage style officiel 3° République into speech would not have gained 
many votes? 

But it must not be thought that the Radical programme in Vienne was 
without its attractions. One-third of its proposals concerned agriculture, 
maintenance of prices, modernization, loan funds, &c. Two specific sen- 
tences prompted the description (from farther to the right) of M. André as 
un vieux paysan rusé: 


Augmenter les investissements pour donner aux campagnes l’eau par adduc- 
tion, le courant électrique, force et lumiére, une voirie convenable pour les 
instruments nouveaux, et l’automobile, qu’a notre époque, chaque ferme devrait 
avoir. 


Enfin nous nous attacherons a la formule qui permettra aux petits bouilleurs 
de cra de concilier leur revendications bien compréhensibles avec le programme 
de lutte contre l’alcoolisme. 


Other points made included the following: fiscal reform (connected 
with indirect taxation collected by petits commergants), secularization of 
education and increased expenditure upon it; higher pensions; more houses 
(no target figure mentioned); negotiations and free elections in Algeria; and 
the reduction of military service to one year. 

On foreign policy the only statement was as follows: 


LA PAIX 
Le plus grand des maux, c’est la guerre. 


Les peuples, tous sans doute, aspirent 4 la paix. Pour l’édifier, poursuivons 
les contacts actuels et gardons-nous de les rompre. 


The Radicals command a steady vote all over the department—in the 
towns as well as in the countryside. With a different lict and better organiza- 
tion there might have been a much more distict success for the Front 
Républicain. It was often said that those who voted Radical had been doing 
so in the days of the third Republic: this seems plausible. 


* N.B. The M.R.P. and the R.S. made play with this, pointing out that the average age 
of the four Radical candidates was over 67, and constantly referring to the ‘toute jeune: 
_liste de M. André’, 
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4. M.R-P. 


Although the M.R.P. lost many votes in 1951, their list still received 
more votes than any other in the wide apparentement. M. Abelin, téte de 
liste, was exceptionally vulnerable this time as a Ministre sortant.' He had 
had a very stormy meeting in the little town of Civray in the south of the 
department on Monday, 19 December. It opened promisingly as can be 
seen from the following report (Nouvelle République, 21/12/55): 


... la grande salle de la mairie était pleine lorsque MM. Abelin et Moinet, suivis 
de M. Fertier, maire, et M. Savignat, 1° adjoint, firent leur entrée. Aussit6t, des 
cris hostiles poussés par des manifestants de l’U.D.C.A. [i.e. the Poujadists] 
massés dans un coin de la salle furent poussés [sic]. Des oranges furent méme 
lancées. L’une, projetée par un commercant civraisien, frappa au visage M. 
Fertier. M. Savignat intervenant auprés de l’auteur de ce geste, recoit lui-méme 
une orange au visage, et le tumulte devint alors indescriptible. Dans la bouscu- 
lade qui s’ensuivit, une vitre fut cassée. . . 


Another source maintained that the window was broken by the head of the 
commercant civraisien as he retreated before a vigorous counter-attack by 
M. le Maire Fertier. The two candidates were able to make themselves 
heard for a short time above the uproar, but emerged bruised by oranges 
and dripping with egg. 

The next day the list published a communiqué which included the 
following: 


Des petites minorités itinérantes, obéissant 4 des mots d’ordre venus de 
l’extérieur du département ont recours a la violence pour empécher, de méme 
que sur tout le territoire frangais, la tenue de certaines réunions électorales. . . . 
Le Parti Communiste, qui a donné l’instruction de ne pas attaquer le mouvement 
Poujade, bénéficie de ces excés. 

Par égard pour les municipalités et les populations paisibles de notre région, 
nous sommes conduits 4 renoncer a tenir un grand nombre de réunions que nous 
avions prévues. ... 


The Poujadists abandoned physical violence thereafter and confined them- 
selves to the kind of behaviour I witnessed at the Chatellerault meeting. 
This took place in the Municipal theatre which was crammed to the roof 
when the candidates arrived. I was obliged to watch the proceedings from 
the wings, stage-left. By judicious peeping through holes in the canvas 
foliage of an inappropriately tranquil pastoral set, it was possible to get a 
good view of the audience. It was an old-style theatre, with a semicircular 
auditorium with two tiers of boxes all round, and a gallery. The doors at 


‘ Secrétaire d’Etat aux Finances in the Pinay Government, and Secrétaire d’Etat aux 
Affaires Economiques in the Faure Government. 
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the back of the boxes were all open and many people were standing in the 
corridors behind. The upper parts of the house were thronged with Pouja- 
dists, very many of them young, and a good number clearly below voting 
age (21). The M.R.P. supporters were, for the most part, in the stalls, older 
and seemingly nervous and bewildered at the more or less continuous 
_ uproar coming from behind and above them. The second de liste, Me. 
Moinet, spoke first. Possessing a powerful voice and an authoritative yet 
good-humoured barrister’s manner, he managed to get a tolerable hearing 
for 30 minutes. There was a continuous rumble of discontent and a certain 
amount of interjection, but only when a remark of his provoked a little 
diffident applause from the faithful in the stalls was there a delighted and 
derisive counter-roar from above. His supporters soon decided that the 
quieter they kept the safer it would be. Me. Moinet gave a skilful and well- 
phrased defence of the M.R.P. record, maintaining that an objective 
examination of statistics showed great and undeniable economic progress 
during the past ten years. Weaknesses in the Constitution were admitted, 
and reform permitting dissolution in the English manner was advocated. 
His speech contained only incidental reference to foreign affairs, and North 
Africa in relation to attacks on the Communists and on the R.S. He 
wisely chose to introduce the topic of le mouvement de M. Poujade with a 
broad smile, and there was consequently a roar of expectant laughter and 
the stamping of many feet in reply. The atmosphere, though obviously 
hostile, remained relatively good-humoured until he sat down to a little 
applause, a little catcalling, and an ominous murmur. They were waiting 
for M. le Ministre. I cannot pretend to be able to give an account of what 
M. Abelin managed to say in the next 45 stormy minutes, since there was 
continuous noise, rising to full-throated crescendi every 2 minutes or so. 
It should be explained that, as was locally well known, M. Abelin has con- 
nexions with a famous chocolate firm. The first part of his speech was 
punctuated with the word choc-ol-at in unison. Then, during a relative lull, 
a single voice was heard to bellow cacao. This, of course, is a much better 
noise for purposes of derision, especially if you make a long pause before 
the final o, for the first two syllables form an opprobrious pun. It was taken 
up with delighted enthusiasm. Perhaps, too, something similar in the vowels 
inspired a loud interjection, repeated every few minutes, of the word ‘Goa’. 
Everyone, I think, was puzzled by this. The mystery was not solved until 
the time of contradiction, when the gentleman who had been employing 
the word showed by screaming ‘Pourquoi avez-vous vendu les comptoirs 
de l’Inde aux Anglais?’ that he was, geographically at least, a little con- 
fused. 
Nothing was thrown at the candidates during the meeting—except a 
_5-franc coin, which landed at their feet to a shout of “Vendu!’ Although 
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there was immense venom and animosity from some of the older Poujadists, 
most of the noise really came from boys and girls of 16 to 20, who were 
obviously enjoying themselves hugely. I did not feel that the Poujadists of 
Chatellerault were either fascist or intelligent. 

Not all the M.R.P. meetings were like this. In Poitiers, on Tuesday, 27 
December, a large audience had heard both speakers through enthusias- 
tically and had shouted down a Poujadist contradicteur, and in smaller 
local mee ‘ngs the campaign had not been too difficult. 

The party had sent to all electors free copies of a newspaper (Le Poitou 
Républicain), two issues of which appeared during the campaign. Nearly 
all the material was local or with local reference, and the standard was 
high. By far the best produced, best written, and most telling of all the 
electoral newspapers in Vienne, Le Poitou Républicain was informative 
and clear. The same skill was manifest in the two circulaires. The party 
took its stand firmly in defence of the record of the past ten years, at a time 
when every other list in the department was agreed on regarding the recent 
past as deplorable. This was, of course, the only attitude open to the M.R.P., 
and they proceeded to counter-attack by saying that ‘les déclarations de nos 
concurrents ne contiennent que critiques acerbes et promesses excessives et 
vagues’, and going on to suggest that attempts to discredit the régime and 
the parliamentary system would only make desirable and essential reform 
more difficult. The more detailed of the two circulaires attempted to con- 
vince by figures, e.g. ‘Depuis 1953 la production industrielle frangaise s’est 
accrue de 21% (13% en Belgique, 11% en Grande Bretagne, 7% aux Etats 
Unis). . . . C’est a fixer les bases et une expansion durable que ce sont 
attachés spécialement M. Pflimlin, Ministre des Finances et M. Abelin . . .’; 
there were sections on achievements and intentions in the fields of agricul- 
ture, industry, fiscal reform, wage-structure, pensions, housing (stating that 
in 1955 280,000 houses would have been built), local industrial develop- 
ment, &c. Like all the parties who voted for the loi Barangé (i.e. who had 
their way on the Church schools issue), the M.R.P. discussed Jaicité as little 
as possible, omitting education entirely from their circulaires. On foreign 
policy, too, the circulaire was ingenious in what it left out. There was in 
particular no reference to Morocco, and no direct statement on Algeria, 
nothing specific on German rearmament or on E.D.C. Instead, the sugges- 
tion running incidentally through all their propaganda was that the 
Communists and the R.P.F. between them were responsible for all the 
weakness of France’s international position, and that M.R.P. efforts in 
the economic field gave the best hope for peace and gradual disarmament. 

Given the tactical situation at the time of the election, it is hard to see 
how M.R.P. could have planned their campaign in any other way. They 


were bound to lose votes, but they only lost a thousand or so, whereas the 
5540.4.3 T 
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R.G.R.—who were in much the same position and who campaigned 
differently (see below)—lost over 7,000. 


5. R.G.R. 


I had a long talk with the réte de liste M. de Montjou, député sortant, on 
polling day, when he was in a relaxed and unjustifiably confident mood. 
The campaign had been easy and untroubled. Meetings, over fifty, had 
been better attended than in 1951. Contradiction had come in particular 
from the R.P.F. and the Communists, and but little from Poujadists. Prin- 
cipal election topics had been wages, the electoral law (R.G.R. favouring 
a return to scrutin d’arrondissement), the Constitution (with reference to 
the procedure for dissolution), North Africa, the Saar, and disarmament. 

One of the two daily newspapers in Vienne, Le Libre Poitou, had been 
supporting the R.G.R. (transparently, while pretending to be an impartial 
journal d’information), and there was also an electoral paper, La Vienne 
Indépendante. The real work in the campaign had been done by the téte 
de liste and by the two senators for Vienne (one of whom is Maire of 
Poitiers), and the other three candidates had confined themselves to local 
activity. Lobbying of notables had not been done extensively by the candi- 
dates themselves, but rather by militants qualifiés. 

M. de Montjou, as one of the promoters of the Joi Barangé, stood as 
l'homme de la tradition catholique—a claim which aroused a certain 
irritation in the local press, and maintained that laicité was un faux 
probleme. It was not therefore surprising to find particular hostility directed 
against the Front Républicain, the local Radicals, and Mendés-France (un 
Israélite). What was more interesting was to learn that M. de Montjou had 
recommended the use of panachage to the electors ‘s’ils tenaient 4 voter 
un peu Poujade’. (Local returns suggest that electors may have used 
panachage in reverse—i.e. to vote un peu R.G.R. The téte de liste certainly 
received many more votes than his colleagues.) 

The R.G.R. propaganda had the same cliché-ridden ring as that of the 
Radicals, though it had not the same brazen qualities: 


Rien ne sera obtenu si la France ne reste pas une grande Nation. Son prestige 
doit étre défendu; son influence, son rayonnement ne doivent pas fléchir . . . Face 
aux grands problémes qui troublent toutes les consciences frangaises, face aux 
inquiétudes non encore dissipées, il n’y a plus de place pour les querelles de parti- 
sans et les divisions mesquines. C’est dans un esprit d’union et en hommes de 
bonne volonté que nous nous présentons & vous. Nous avons pris nos responsa- 
bilités et faisons notre devoir. Vous ferez le vétre et nous avons confiance. 

Vive la Vienne! Vive la République! Vive la France! 


The tone of the passages italicized above (which were italicized in the 
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original circulaire) did not prevent the R.G.R. in Vienne from trying to 
dissociate itself from the record of the previous assembly. Farmers, small 
shopkeepers and artisans, civil servants, workers, young people, old people, 
ex-servicemen, widows, deportees, were all assured that they had had a 
raw deal, and that there had been abuses, scandals, and waste. 


6. Indépendants-Paysans 


The Paysans had over thirty cantonal meetings during the campaign, and 
held a kind of rally in Poitiers on the afternoon of Friday, 30 December. 
M. Raffarin (téte de liste, député sortant) had been elected in 1951 through 
the wide apparentement with only some 14,000 votes. He had been active in 
the Assemblée Nationale and had been Sous-Sécretaire d’Etat au Ministére 
de l’Agriculture under Mendés-France. This time, without apparentement, 
and competing for the peasant vote with the P.R.P. of M. Luc Levesque 
and the second Poujadist liste of M. Roy (Défense des Intéréts Agricoles), 
his list was obviously in danger. Indeed, he did lose his seat, but his list 
was the only one of those that had also contested in 1951 to show a sub- 
stantial increase in percentage vote. Propaganda, which besides the official 
circulaires included extra electoral numbers of a regular fortnightly paper 
(La Vienne Agricole) and a pamphlet published by the F.D.S.E.A., con- 
centrated on three things: 


1. Justifying the presentation of an entirely professional non-political list. 

2. Stressing the not inconsiderable achievement of Action Civique Agricole 
in the previous legislature. 

3. Pointing out that there were between 60,000 and 80,000 potential agricul- 
tural votes in the department. 


Much was also made of a famous peasant demonstration two years before. 
In protest against the fall in meat prices some 8,000 farmers arrived with 
over 1,000 vehicles and created a gigantic traffic jam on the Route Nationale 
10 (Paris—Bordeaux) for several hours. This, undoubtedly, helped to force 
the Government to take action a few days later. 

Naturally enough, the electoral propaganda issued by the Indépendants- 
Paysans was almost entirely concerned with agricultural policy. It did 
demand also, however, a return to scrutin d’arrondissement and ‘Une 
politique extérieure réaliste et la défense de l’Union Francaise contre les 
ingérences de l’Est et de l’Ouest.”! But on technical issues the propaganda 
was skilful and well written, and it would seem that M. Raffarin may well 
make his way back to the Assemblée Nationale in the future, especially if 
the Mouvement Poujade achieves little. 

* The vagueness of this was characteristic. It was admitted to me that the party would 


be acutely embarrassed if by some extraordinary chance it found itself with a majority in 
the Assemblée Nationale! 
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7. Républicains Sociaux (ex-R.P.F.) 


No party. except the Communists, had such an active and energetic 
organization as the R.S. and no party, except the Poujadists, campaigned 
with such venom. Besides an election newspaper (La Vienne Républicaine), 
the party was well supplied with national pamphlets and locally produced 
brochures (of doubtful legality) about and in praise of M. Lespés, téte de 
liste: 


Pourquoi Henri Lespés a obtenu la confiance de 31,862? électeurs le 17 juin 
1951?; Henri Lespés chez les jeunes; L’action d’Henri Lespés en faveur des 
Cadres et des Voyageurs, Représentants et Placiers; L’action d’Henri ILespés en 
faveur des Travailleurs Salariés; L’action d’Henri Lespés en faveur des employés 
des P.T.T.; Actions diverses ayant fait l’objet d’interventions d’Henri Lespés, &c. 


M. Lespés was the sole speaker at the meeting I attended. He began at 
9.12 p.m. and ended at 10.40 p.m., having been listened to attentively by 
a large but apathetic audience. This was a first-rate piece of fighting 
demagogy, in which cascades of information were enlivened with swipes 
and lunges at all his rivals and a good deal of positive statement of policy, 
the whole delivered at a rousing gallop in an incisive and passionate voice. 
M. Lespés seemed more concerned with his own success than with that of 
his party. The newspaper La Vienne Républicaine of 17/12/55 (six sides 
full format) was composed of thirty articles of which twenty-six were signed 
Henri Lespés. 

He had begun his campaign in mid-October 1955, foreseeing an early 
election. Over 200 meetings had been held, well attended and serious: ‘Jai 
dompté les Poujadistes venus pour chahuter a trois reprises—ils votent 
pour moi.’ There had been a good deal of visiting notables, and militants 
had attended meetings of other parties (especially M.R.P. and S.F.I.O.) in 
order to intervene with contradictions. (I heard two of these at work. A 
faded young aristocrat and a rather damp lawyer, they were, unlike M. 
Lespés, not very dynamic.) 

Most people expected the R.S. to lose between 6,000 and 15,000 votes. 
M. Lespés himself hoped to gain 3,000. In the event they polled 12,343—a 
loss of over 19,000. There had been some excitement on nomination day, 
for in the course of 24 hours, M. Roy, who had agreed in writing to be third 
on the R.S. list, changed his mind and became first on one of the Poujadist 
lists! (He received some 7,000 votes on polling day.) 

The main lines along which M. Lespés conducted his campaign (both in 
speech and in writing) were as follows: 


* Some information about M. Lespés’s past career is to be found in Philip Williams, 
Politics in Post-War France, pp. 134 and 135 n. 


? The use of this figure (cf. p. 264) illustrates the peculiarity of French election statistics. 
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1. Attack on the escroquerie of 1951: ‘Les “apparentés” n’étaient d’accord sur 
aucun programme: dans aucun des scrutins importants de la Législature les 
quatre députés de la Vienne n’ont exprimé le méme vote.”! 

2. Damage to French prestige abroad: ‘Perdus — l’Indochine, les 5 comptoirs 
de I’Inde, le Fezzan, la Tunisie, sans doute le Maroc, la Sarre.’ 

3. Inflation and extravagance in State spending. In the fuller of the two 
circulaires specific recommendations on social, economic, educational policy 
followed. The proposals on foreign policy, however, were vague. I select one or 
two of the more interesting statements: (1) Massive economies in State expendi- 
ture. (2) Extension of trade within the French Union. (3) Administrative decen- 
tralization. (4) Independent foreign policy: ‘Nous affirmons notre résolution de 
rester nous-mémes, de ne consentir 4 devenir ni Américains, ni Russes, ni Alle- 
mands.’ (5) Constitutional reform—the dissolution procedure to be like that in 
England. 

It might perhaps not be unfair to suggest that most of the discontented 
had voted R.P.F. in 1951, but that in 1956 they found the well-documented 
performance by M. Lespés (minus de Gaulle of course) less attractive than 
the purely destructive line of the Poujadists. 


8. Poujadists 

There were in Vienne three listes apparentées. (1) Liste d’Union et 
Fraternité Francaise présentée par Pierre Poujade (M. Larue). (2) Liste 
de Défense des Intéréts Agricoles and Viticoles (M. Roy). (3) Liste d’Action 
Civique de Défense des Consommateurs et Intéréts Familiaux (M. Gaillard). 
As the Movement Poujade is principally concerned with the defence of 
petits commergants, it was to be expected that list 1 would obtain most 
votes. List 2 was directed at the agricultural vote, and list 3 presumably was 
an attempt to have it both ways. Poujadist propaganda and methods were 
firmly controlled on a national basis. There are two national papers con- 
nected with the movement. One, L’Union, is the official organ of U.D.C.A. 
(Union de Défense du Commerce et de l’Artisanat). It is a monthly for 
paid-up members and contains much fascinating information about the 
organization of the movement as well as more general material. The other, 
Fraternité Francaise, a weekly, is the personal paper of Pierre Poujade, with 
a considerable circulation. The electoral numbers were distributed free on 
a large scale. It is for general consumption, is full of vituperative eloquence, 
and decorated with coarsely-drawn political cartoons. The prevailing tone 
is not unlike that of our Beaverbrook press dealing with topics like 
UNESCO or the British Council. There is also the kind of anti-Semitism 
that proceeds by allusion.” 

' This is in fact untrue. The four members for Vienne voted together on a number of 
important occasions: e.g. for Pool Charbon-Acier (1951), for M. Pinay’s investiture (1952), 


and for Faure’s Algerian policy (Oct. 1955). 
? e.g. from Fraternité Francaise, 17 Dec. 1955: ‘Beaucoup de femmes richement fourrées 
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There was no local propaganda for Vienne other than the official circu- 
laires and the many meetings. There were, however, other—presumably 
illegal—devices nationally provided, such as small labels (2} x?/s in.) 
reading POUJADE VOTEZ Fraternité Francaise, which could be stuck on 
parcels in the shops, &c. (I acquired my first one affixed to a 500-franc note 
_ received in change.) 

M. Larue talked very freely and frankly with me. I gained the strong 
impression that he, as a prosperous businessman with a sleek maroquinerie 
business in Poitiers and a small factory nearby, was not a little uneasy at 
finding himself en route to the Assemblée Nationale, and was finding it 
none too easy to maintain a sufficient vocabulary of scorn, contempt, and 
anger. He formally disavowed the violence of some of his supporters (see 
above, M.R.P.), and, when challenged about the famous phrase ‘Celui qui 
trahira connait son chatiment: il sera pendu’ (which was in one of his 
circulaires), gave as his interpretation that it was ‘une facgon de parler — il 
y aurait des sanctions quand-méme’. He stressed the point that all the 
Poujadist candidates in Vienne were inexperienced in public speaking; he 
himself had made his first public speech some ten months earlier. The 
movement had 8,000 paid-up members! in Vienne (at 1,000 francs a time), 
which meant that there were ample funds for the campaign. Ninety-five 
per cent. of these could be regarded as militants, and it was absurd to talk 
about Poujadist commandos dispatched to break up other meetings. Their 
own meetings had been orderly with some contradiction from S.F.I.O. and 
M.R.P. supporters, and very little interference from the Communists. 
M. Larue was quite confident of being elected, and was willing to forecast 
that lists 1 (his own) and 3 (M. Gaillard) would total some 24,000 votes. 
The eventual figure was 24,096! He would not commit himself about list 2 
(M. Roy) further than saying that if the agricultural vote went Poujadist 
that would mean a second seat for them. 

The style and content of all six circulaires (three lists) was similar—and 
in fact nationally inspired.” 


et endiamantées 4 la réunion de Pierre Mendés-France. Comme dans les grandes réunions 
mondaines, registre de signatures a l’entrée. Relevés parmi le tout Paris féminin rassemblé 
par Pierre Mendés, les noms de Mesdames Bloch, Lewy, Mendelson, Abramovitch, Weil, 
Salag, Waweilberg, Weichwelbaum, Aboulker, Weiflenboch, Ikor, Gotschau, Wurmser, 
Stockfiz, Buggenheim, Weybaum, &c. 

Soudain au milieu de des noms brillants, une signature aux consonances barbares: Marie 
Duroux. 

Margarita inter... .’ 

? All these had received a cyclostyled letter (hand-written) from Pierre Poujade. Its most 
interesting paragraph reads: ‘Tu te feras un DEVvoIR enfin de faire voter un minimum de 
cing personnes de ton entourage. Tu les décideras, tu iras les chercher s’il le faut. . . .” 

? Examples: 

List 1, Larue: 
‘Nous vomissons la politique. 
Il ne s’agit plus de politique. 
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In positive terms, as is well known, Poujadist candidates confined them- 
selves to the proposal to summon Les Etats-Généraux. (I asked M. Larue 
what the U.D.C.A. policy on Algeria was, and was told that after the 
election the National Council of the movement was going to meet, and 
that no doubt they would reach a decision on Algeria then.) This proposal, 
like the slogan Sortez les Sortants and the famous line about hanging, was 
simply meant to impress popular opinion. Etats-Généraux has a nice 
Révolution Frangaise tang, as indeed has Cahiers de Doléances—which I 
was told were already being prepared. 

The Poujadist meeting was a curious affair. There was an audience of 
some 300-400 which was quiet, and content to let all the noise and violence 
come from the speakers. It was an audience of sympathizers clearly, because 
its members neither objected to the more extreme passages nor saw the 
funny side of much that was said. Yet they did not really respond to the 
oratory—such as it was. Applause was gentle—and always led by the plat- 
form in unison. It is of course just conceivable that they were not very 
intelligent. 

M. Larue is not a born orator, but he had seized upon one important 
principle, which was to talk both loudly and fast, even if there had to be 
plenty of Eh bien, and even more N’est-ce pas. (I counted seven of the latter 
to the minute at one stage.) The speech lasted some 45 minutes non-stop, 
was very repetitive, and had three themes that kept interweaving: (1) La 
France est dans le pétrin as a result of scandalous stupidity and corruption 
by the politicians. (2) I] faut que ¢a change, so let us call the Etats-Généraux. 
(3) Nous serons des délégués non pas des députés and we should resign once 
the Etats-Généraux are summoned. The vocabulary employed was like that 
of the circulaires quoted, but M. Larue had also a taste for more sophisti- 
cated oratorical devices in the shape of enumeration and extended meta- 
phor. One instance of each: in the course of developing theme 1, he sought 
to show how monstrous it was that France should be in such a state—‘la 

Nous ne vous promettons rien sinon de nettoyer la maison. 

Contre les pourris, les laches et les traitres. 

Votez en masse dans I’Union et la Fraternité. 

SORTEZ LES SORTANTS.’ 

List 2, Roy: 

‘Nos députés trahissent vos intéréts. 

Nos gouvernements trahissent la patrie. 

Les trusts apatrides trahissent l'économie frangaise et pillent notre vieille terre. . . . 

FAITES L’UNION DES GENS DE LA TERRE. 

SORTEZ LES SORTANTS. 

POUR QUE VIVE LA LIBERTE.” 

List 3, Gaillard: 

“Ne vous laissez pas influencer par les querelles électorales des politiciens. En ce moment, 
ils se disputent pour la meilleure place autour de I’assiette au beurre. S’ils étaient réélus, 
ils recommenceraient 4 s’entendre comme larrons en foire, sur votre dos, et au dépens 


du Pays.... 
SORTEZ LES SORTANTS.’ 
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France, un des pays les plus riches du monde, parce qu’elle posséde un 
sous-sol magnifique, parce que . . . parce que . . .’, &c., ending with ‘parce 
qu’en France on peut pécher des poissons dans trois mers’. Later, still on 
theme 1, France was likened to a man standing in water that is rising about 
him: ‘Voila l’eau qui monte jusqu’a la ceinture. Mais on se dit, ¢a va, on 
arrive quand-méme 4 manger. Un peu plus tard il y a l’eau qui arrive 
_ jusqu’au menton, mais on se dit ¢a va quand-méme, on arrive toujours 4 
manger n’est-ce pas. Mais mes chers amis [crescendo], il vient un moment 
ou l’eau monte jusques [sic] aux narines et ¢a commence a sentir mauvais!’ 
The final peroration was an appeal for unity—coude a coude avec Poujade 
—towards (last three words) Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 

M. Gaillard, who followed, was well named. ‘C’est le beau garcon 
costaud qu’on a choisi pour influencer les petites femmes’, was the comment 
of a rival candidate—though actually he did not say ‘influencer’. M. Gail- 
lard spoke briefly and promised only sang et larmes and proclaimed that 
he was ready to obey implicitly the orders of Pierre Poujade comme étant 
la seule solution. 

At this point contradicteurs were invited to come forward. There was a 
silence. None came. The meeting ended. 


III. GENERAL 


Two daily papers serve the department of Vienne, La Nouvelle Répub- 
lique du Centre-Ouest, with head office in Tours, a number of departmental 
editions, and an office in Poitiers, and Le Libre Poitou, edited entirely in 
Poitiers. La Nouvelle République prints about 35,000 copies a day of the 
Vienne edition, and is politically independent. It gave objective coverage 
of S.F.I.0., Radical, M.R.P., and R.G.R. activities, less space to the 
Républicains Sociaux and to the Indépendants-Paysans, less still to the 
Poujadists, except to criticize their violent methods at Civray (see above, 
M.R.P.). It gave no space at all tothe Communists and none to M. Leves- 
que’s P.R.P. Le Libre Poitou, with a circulation of about 10,000, was to 
the left of centre before the elections. It was alleged to have received a 
subsidy from the R.G.R. for the campaign, and most certainly, subsidy or 
no subsidy, did its best for M. de Montjou. Neither paper gave tremendous 
prominence to election news during the three weeks of the campaign. 
Only the results on 3 January were able to diminish the space given to 
such matters as cases in the local police-court and reports of concours de 
belote. 

There was plenty of local interest in the campaign but practically no 
evidence of interest in the doings of party headquarters in Paris. Election 
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broadcasts were not discussed at meetings or by contradicteurs, and tele- 
vision has not yet reached the area. 

I visited four bureaux de vote during polling, two in Poitiers, one at the 
small town of Montmorillon, and one in the village of Iteuil. Voting pro- 
cedure was simple and efficient, and the ballot was effectively secret. 

The count being public in France, the Hotel de Ville in Poitiers contained 
a large and interested crowd circulating among the tables at each of which 
sat four scrutateurs opening envelopes and recording the votes cast. The 
scrutateurs were me-nbers of the public, and every now and again a volun- 
teer would be called for to replace someone who had had enough. Envelopes 
were delivered to each table in packets of 100. Three piles were made as 
the envelopes were opened: (1) unaltered bulletins, (2) bulletins panachés 
or marked with preferential crosses, (3) bulletins of doubtful validity. 
Group 1 bulletins were recorded first, then decisions were taken about 
group 3. Any bulletins considered doubtful after examination, or definitely 
invalid, were sent on to the president of the Bureau de vote for final 
decision. 

The votes cast at each polling-station were counted on the spot as the 
poll closed. The public nature of the operation makes any attempt at dis- 
honesty virtually impossible. The publication of detailed local results 
makes it possible for parties to see where their strength and weakness lies. 
These local results were posted up outside the Préfecture as received, but 
there were no crowds waiting and no ceremony when the final result was 
declared. Radio-Diffusion-Télévision Frangaise kept going steadily through- 
out the night with results, commentaries, and statistics, and, to judge by the 
party headquarters where I remained till 5.0 a.m., an immense amount of 
telephoning of local results was taking place. 

It was clear by about 3.0 a.m. who the four successful candidates would 
be, but official figures were not complete until a good deal later. The table 
below shows, besides the number of votes cast, the percentage increase or 
decrease compared with 1951. 


Valid votes cast: 164,067 (= + 15,727 or +10°60%). 





PR. «© »« «© « DSP = = 164 
SFIO.). . . .-. 9027 = —- 0:74% 
Rad. ‘ 20,760* = + 0:18% 
29,787 (total apparentement) 
M.R.P. ) . . . 19,314 = -—- 2:02% 
RGR.f. . . . 8550 = —- 5:50% 
27,864 (total apparentement) 
RS. 12,343 = -1403% 
Paysans 20,195 = + 268% 
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Poujade: 
(1) Larue. ‘ . 21,447* = + 19-06% 
(2) Roy ‘ ‘ - ta 
(3) Gaillard . , . 2,649 


31,279 (total apparentement) 


P.R.P... ; ; . 5,283 a + 3:22% 
* — candidate elected. 


Had there been issues in this campaign? North Africa was much talked 
about, but electoral statements on the subject (except from Communists 
and R.S.) had been vague and similar. Laicité too was much mentioned, 
but minds were probably made up on that topic years ago. The majorité 
sortante (M.R.P./R.G.R.) lost many votes, but not so many if the term be 
held to include the Paysans—who did remarkably well even though M. 
Raffarin lost his seat. One would be tempted to point to Vienne as a 
constituency where the discontented vote—a more apt expression than 
‘floating’ vote—moved from R.P.F. in 1951 to Poujade in 1956, but on 
what issue? Fiscal reform? The Etats-généraux? Hanging of députés who 
break promises? The last of these if any—even if not meant literally. I can 
think of a good few instances in British politics which make me understand 
its attraction as a policy, and I only hope M. Poujade does not spoil it by 
a failure to implement. By-elections caused by the hanging of Poujadist 
députés might tell us more about the real feelings of the French voter than 
did the results of 2 January 1956. 





PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE AND 
PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


R. I. AARON and P. A. REYNOLDS 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


STATESMEN and publicists in each of the three main groupings of states 
at the present time—the western capitalist, the Soviet communist, and the 
neutralist—are with increasing indiscriminateness using the terms peaceful 
coexistence and peaceful co-operation as if there were no distinction to be 
made between them. The purposes of this paper are, first, to suggest that 
the two concepts spring from quite different assumptions about human 
nature and human society and are in consequence themselves to be sharply 
distinguished; and secondly, to hazard an hypothesis about the relative 
appropriateness of the two concepts in the twentieth-century world. 


Peaceful coexistence is a term from the political vocabulary of Bol- 
shevism, given currency by Lenin, and recurring at intervals in the speeches 
and pronouncements of Soviet statesmen ever since 1920. Its origins are 
therefore Marxist, and it stems accordingly from a philosophy which saw 
conflict as the dynamic of all development. This conflict was conceived in 
capitalist society to be between those who owned and those who had no 
share in ownership of the means of production, and the struggle between 
these two opposed classes would continue, it was judged, until the latter, 
the proletariat, overthrew and destroyed the former, the capitalists. But 
when, under Lenin’s impulse, capitalism was overthrown in one country, 
Russia, the position of capitalists in other countries was weakened, since 
their proletarian enemies could draw inspiration, and occasionally material 
aid, from their proletarian brothers in the U.S.S.R. In their search for means 
to stave off their destruction, the capitalists could not but strive to drag the 
countries they continued to dominate into alliances for the purpose of 
destroying the proletarian state, the Soviet Union. Hence Lenin’s contention 
that ‘the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in the end. 
And before that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.’! Or again, ‘I 


1 From a speech on 18 Mar. 1919, printed in Selected Works, vol. viii, p. 33, published 
Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3 (1956, 283-296). 
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said that we have just passed from war to peace, but that we have not 
forgotten that war will again return. As long as capitalism and socialism 
exist, we cannot live in peace: in the end, one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral dirge will be sung either over the Soviet Republic or over world 
capitalism.” The persistence of this basic assumption about international 
_ relations, which is the inescapably logical conclusion from Marx’s analysis, 
is indicated in a speech by D. T. Shepilov, reported in Pravda on 17 Feb- 
ruary 1956: ‘The capitalist and socialist outlooks cannot be reconciled. . . . 
We are convinced that the final victory in the historical competition be- 
tween the two systems belongs to socialism as the higher, more progressive, 
social system.” 

Given this assumption of inevitable conflict, then, what are the signifi- 
cance and the limits of peaceful coexistence? In a striking article in World 
Politics in 1951 Raymond L. Garthoff showed how the relation of forces 
between the Soviet world and the capitalist world has been ‘the central 
Soviet concept for regarding political phenomena’.’ The relation of forces 
is defined in terms of the strategic situation, the relative strengths of the 
military forces and weapons that the two sides have and can obtain, the 
degree of international harmony or dissension within the opposed camps, 
the economic and demographic resources available to each side and the 
extent to which they have been mobilized, and the degree of political, 
economic, and social stability of both parties. Soviet policies have been 
determined by Moscow’s assessment of the state of the balance. When the 
relation of forces was judged to be unfavourable to the Soviet Union—as 
at Brest Litovsk in 1917—18—retreat might be necessary. A forward policy 
was to be undertaken when the relation of forces was favourable—as 
between 1939 and 1941, and again in the years following the Second World 
War. In periods of equilibrium, which might last some time but manifestly 
could not be permanent, the policy to be pursued was one of peaceful 
coexistence. 

This initial formulation of the concept of peaceful coexistence, however, 
as the state of affairs in the intervals between conflicts which could for the 
time being benefit neither side, has in the last three years been modified. 
In the September 1954 issue of Kommunist Leontiev looked forward to a 
lengthy period of peaceful coexistence ended not by communist aggression, 
but by the self-destruction of capitalism. The communist camp had there- 
fore no need to seek through the instrument of war to accelerate the 
by Lawrence and Wishart, and repeated in Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1947, p. 160. 

1 From a speech on 26 Nov. 1920, Selected Works, vol. viii, pp. 296-7. 

2 Cited by Philip E. Mosely in ‘Soviet Foreign Policy: New Goods or New Manners’, 
Foreign Affairs, July 1956, p. 545. 


> Raymond L. Garthoff, ‘The Concept of the Balance of Power in Soviet Policy-Making’, 
.in World Politics, Oct. 1951, p. 88. 
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destruction of capitalism, but need only guard vigilantly against the capi- 
talist temptation to resort to war as a last desperate throw. This danger, 
while certainly not negligible, might well be warded off. Khrushchev ex- 
plained in his report delivered on behalf of the Central Committee to the 
twentieth Party Congress, ‘. . . the Leninist precept that so long as imperial- 
ism exists, the economic basis giving rise to wars will also be preserved 
remains in force. . . . But war is not fatalistically inevitable. Today there 
are mighty social and political forces possessing formidable means to pre- 
vent the imperialists from unleashing war . . ."—these forces being the 
world camp of socialism with the material means to prevent aggression, the 
large group of other countries actively working to avert war, the labour 
movement in the capitalist countries, and the movement of peace sup- 
porters. 

Peaceful coexistence then derives from a philosophy of conflict which 
conceives to be impossible any relation but one of hostility between states 
of different social and economic systems. It appeared originally as the policy 
to be followed in interludes between wars when the strength of the opposed 
camps was approximately equal. The period for its operation is now 
envisaged as prolonged—not because there is thought to be any relaxation 
of hostility, nor (at least not yet openly) because the equilibrium in the 
relation of forces wears an aspect of permanency through the impartially 
universal destructiveness of thermonuclear weapons. Prolongation of the 
period is possible solely because the forces opposed to war may be suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent the capitalists from launching war, and the 
period may come to an end not in war but as a result of the self-destruction 
of capitalism. The mutual consistency of these propositions will be 
examined in the concluding paragraphs of this article, but first it is 


proposed to consider the origins and significance of the idea of peaceful 
co-operation. 


Peaceful co-operation has no such precise or exact significance as peace- 
ful coexistence, but is a term used to describe the machinery and procedures 
not merely for regulating but for improving and drawing together relations 
between states. It is accordingly founded upon judgements as to the nature 
of morality, of man, and of human society very different from those of 
Marxism. It ultimately relies upon an ideal of unity deriving from the Stoic 
doctrine of the moral community of all mankind and the Christian doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man, doctrines which underlay the universal Chris- 
tian church of the Middle Ages, and found political expression in the 


? Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 
Twentieth Party Congress delivered by N. S. Khrushchev and printed as a Supplement to 
New Times, No. 8, 16 Feb. 1956. 
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Roman community in which many different peoples and cultures were held 
together by a variety of legal, commercial, military, and administrative 
methods. At this time and earlier were developed many of the rules and 
customs from which modern international law drew many of its precepts, 
and procedures were evolved, such as arbitration, which have increasingly 
served to regulate disputes between states. 

' But this assumption of underlying social and cultural unity was dealt a 
shattering blow by the emergence of independent sovereign states from the 
welter of intellectual, aesthetic, spiritual, and economic impulses known as 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, followed as this emergence was by 
the wars, inter-state and civil, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The dream that was still possible to Dante in his De Monarchia, of a uni- 
versal peace guaranteed by a government whose domain was the whole 
civilized world, had long since faded before Sully and Grotius began to 
think again of methods to secure peace. The peace they sought now was 
not a peace under one world-government but between many warring 
sovereign states, each one of which was determined to retain, as far as 
possible, its full and absolute sovereignty. It was the misery and wretched- 
ness of constant war and the insecurity of life that led men to seek for the 
machinery to curb war, just as, in the opinion of Grotius’s contemporary 
Thomas Hobbes, it was fear of death that drove the individual to give up 
his natural state, one of war with all men, and to accept instead a highly 
limited freedom within the political community. Not until Rousseau, per- 
haps, was the idea of a moral community of man fully revived, and only in 
Kant’s work Zum ewigen Frieden (1795) does this notion completely 
dominate the discussion. 

Kant’s short treatise is the clearest philosophical statement of the idea 
of peaceful co-operation. It recognizes that individual men have evil pro- 
pensities; it admits the Hobbesian doctrine that man’s natural state is one 
of war against all; none the less it stresses too man’s moral destiny. In spite 
of the evil, and indeed because of the clash of evil actions, men are driven 
to a conduct which is rational and in accordance with moral law. Man’s 
end is freedom in accordance with moral law; it is what he ought to attain. 
And what he ought to attain, he can attain and will. But all men must fulfil 
the moral law in order to secure freedom, and this means universal peace. 
C. J. Friedrich in his Inevitable Peace (pp. 59-60)' puts the point well: 


As Hobbes had argued that man’s state of nature was a state of constant war, 
so Kant argues that man’s state of nature was a state, if not of actual, then at any 
rate of potential, war. This state of potential war is a state of actual fear which 


The quotations from Kant’s Eternal Peace in the following paragraphs are taken from 
the translation by C. J. Friedrich in his valuable book Inevitable Peace (Harvard University 
Press, 1948), pp. 245-81. 
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engenders a powerful desire for security which in turn leads to a social con- 
tract. ... Kant proceeded to argue that this same process applied to states, and 
that they would be propelled towards a general treaty or foedus which would 
establish lasting peace. But Kant buttressed both ideas by a concept wholly alien 
to Hobbes and his school: that it was the end and purpose of human existence to 
achieve moral autonomy and freedom, that such freedom was possible only under 
laws adopted with the participation of all—that is to say, self-imposed laws—and 
that, therefore, only a universal reign of law under a world-wide popular consti- 
tution could satisfy the moral destiny of man. 


Kant discusses this matter in the section of the treatise entitled ‘First 
Addition: On the guarantee of eternal peace’. The guarantee is nature (or 
fate, or again destiny or providence). That is to say, the world is such that 
mankind is forced, whatever the individual’s own inclinations or desires, 
to seek and find eternal peace. The individual, whether he be good or bad, 
is compelled, since the world is what it is, to be a good citizen. Here the 
problem, Kant says, is the following: 


To organize a group of rational beings who demand general laws for their 
survival, but of whom each inclines toward exempting himself, and to establish 
their constitution in such a way that, in spite of the fact that their private attitudes 
are opposed, these private attitudes mutually impede each other in such a manner 
that the public behaviour [of the rational beings] is the same as if they did not 
have such evil attitudes. 


This problem, Kant adds, is solvable and solved wherever a community 
lives politically. So, too, independent nations must cease to be wholly 
independent. Their variations and local idiosyncrasies are to be welcomed, 
the regional culture and regional government must be retained. But to 
prevent war ‘a federative union of these states becomes necessary’. If peace 
were secured at the price of a universal, soulless despotism, the cure would 
be worse than the disease. Peace means not merely security but also free- 
dom. ‘Such peace and understanding is not brought about and made secure 
by the weakening of all other forces (as it would be under the afore- 
mentioned despotism and its graveyard of freedom) but by balancing these 
forces in a lively competition.’ 

To secure eternal peace it will be necessary, Kant holds, to secure the 
following conditions. First, nations must give up seeking to increase their 
power by any and every means, and when they declare peace they must 
make no mental reservations as to possible future wars. True peace is not 
‘a postponement of hostilities’. In other words, peace is not ‘peaceful co- 
existence’. Secondly, a state is a society of men ‘which no one but they 
themselves is called upon to command or to dispose of’. Hence it is not a 
possession which can be acquired or given away by another state. Thirdly, 
states must disarm. Fourthly, no foreign debts shall be contracted except 
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for capital development. Fifthly, no state shall interfere by force in the 
constitution and government of another state. Sixthly, even in war there 
shall be such rules of conduct as will not make mutual confidence impos- 
sible in times of peace. In discussing the latter point Kant adds a clause 
very relevant to our own situation. ‘From this it follows that a war of 
extermination, in which destruction may come to both parties at the same 
‘ time, and thus to all rights too, would allow eternal peace only upon the 
graveyard of the whole human race. Such a war, therefore, as well as the 
use of the means which might be employed in it, is wholly forbidden.’ 

Three further ‘definitive’ conditions, Kant thinks, are essential for the 
securing of eternal peace. First, each state shall have a republican consti- 
tution, defined as one which enshrines the principles of the freedom of all 
members of a society, of the dependence of all upon a single common 
legislation, of the equality of all as citizens. Kant finds such a constitution 
necessary because under it the decision as to whether there shall be war or 
peace will rest with the citizens, who will not want to undergo the depriva- 
tions of war which despotic rulers would not suffer. Secondly, the law of 
nations shall be based on a confederalism! of free states. A world republic 
being impracticable and politically unacceptable, and the bellicose, law- 
evading propensities in man being uncontrollable except under constituted 
authority, peace among states can be preserved only by a confederal union 
of them. The code of norms of Grotius and his successors, however admir- 
able philosophically, has no legal force, since there is no external power to 
enforce it. Thirdly, people shall be able freely and safely to travel where 
they will in order that the sentiments of a world community and good 
neighbourliness may be fostered. But visitors to foreign lands shall not 
exploit the natives, particularly where they are less civilized or less highly 
armed. Kant’s treatise concludes: 


The narrower or wider community of all nations on earth has in fact progressed 
so far that a violation of law and right in one place is felt in all others. Hence the 
idea of a cosmopolitan or world law is not a fantastic or utopian way of looking 
at law, but a necessary completion of the unwritten code of constitutional and 
international law to make it a public law of mankind. Only under this condition 
can we flatter ourselves that we are continually approaching eternal peace. 


The appropriateness of Kant’s general thesis to the present situation is 
quickly seen when it is compared with the philosophy underlying both the 
Covenant of the League and the Charter of the United Nations, instruments 
in each case drafted mainly by non-Marxists striving to promote peaceful 


* Kant’s word is ‘Féderalism’, but in explanation of his meaning he uses the word 
‘Vélkerbund’ and denies that this is a ‘Vélkerstaat’. It would seem, therefore, that his idea 
is closer to confederalism than to federalism in modern usage. 
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co-operation. Both documents require their signatories to renounce efforts 
to increase their power by any and every means and to adopt as their over- 
riding aim the maintenance of peace. Both assume that peace can be main- 
tained among states of whatever kind (and here they go beyond Kant) since 
yf | all have an overriding interest in the maintenance of peace: the Charter in 
particular would be meaningless if it were not assumed that the prime 
concern of at least the five permanent members is the maintenance of peace. 
Both recognize the evil passions of man and attempt to provide machinery 
for their control. Each incorporates some of Kant’s more detailed pro- 
visions—the right of one state not to be acquired by another, disarmament, 
non-intervention in domestic affairs. 

ll It is clear then that the ideas of peaceful coexistence and peaceful co- 
operation stem from quite different philosophies, and they lead to theories 





n 
" of relations between states which are different not merely in degree but in 
- kind. Peaceful coexistence derives from a philosophy of class conflict which 
. is So projected on to the international scene that no relationship except one 


of of hostility is conceivable between states of different economic systems, 
though that hostility is now considered not inevitably to have issue in war. 
Peaceful co-operation derives from a philosophy of moral community and 
d common interest, but recognizing that men may be led by their evil passions 
(of which economic interest is one) to destroy themselves, it requires the 


2, creation of machinery for their control. 
° In theory, then, the two concepts have nothing in common. They mean 
d totally different things. But can we not go on from here and ask whether | 
" in the world as it is today there are any indications as to which of the 
ly concepts, if either, fits more closely to reality, and which is accordingly | 
likely to be more fruitful as a guide to policy? The hypothesis put forward 
here is that the concept of peaceful coexistence is divorced from reality on 
d two main counts: the world is not in fact divided into two camps, a pro- 
ie letarian and a capitalist, and secondly it is not, and indeed cannot be, the 
6 case that the two power groupings centred on Moscow and Washington are 
d isolated entities, irreconcilably hostile, but on the contrary the forces at 
= work in international relations are such that the two groupings must draw 
closer to each other if they do not, through human folly, first destroy each 
is other. 
- The world is not in fact divided into two camps, a proletarian and a 
ts capitalist. The case for this thesis may be argued on two main grounds. In 
il the first place, the Marxian analysis of class conflict is not, it may be 
thought, exemplified by the opposition between Moscow and Washington. 
rd The essence of Marx’s thesis was that all states exist to serve the interests 
- of a particular class, and that in capitalist societies the conflict between the 
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owners of the means of production and those with no share in ownership 
becomes steadily more acute and bitter as ownership is concentrated in 
fewer and fewer hands and the proletariat is depressed into deeper and 
deeper misery, until ultimately the proletariat is driven to revolt and to the 
overthrow of the state which acts as a tool of the capitalists, whether that 
state has an imperial form, as in Germany and Russia, a constitutional 
monarchical form, as in Britain and Scandinavia, or a bourgeois republican 
form, as in France and the United States. This analysis surely has little 
bearing on the present relation between Moscow and Washington. In the 
U.S.S.R., on the one hand, the state cannot be the tool of a particular class, 
since the state itself owns almost all the means of production and therefore 
classes in the strict Marxian sense for all practical purposes no longer exist. 
The state, therefore, should, in the classical Marxian phrase, have withered 
away, or at least the process should have begun, had it not been for the 
existence of external enemies which make the preservation of the state 
machine necessary for defence purposes, with all the consequences for 
internal policies that the needs of defence impose. ‘Will our state remain’, 
in Stalin’s words, ‘in the period of Communism also? Yes, it will, unless 
the capitalist encirclement is liquidated, and unless the danger of foreign 
military attack has disappeared. . . . No, it will not remain and will atrophy 
if the capitalist encirclement is liquidated and a Socialist encirclement takes 
its place.”! But it is difficult to understand how a state which serves no class 
interest but has the sole purpose of conducting foreign relations and pro- 
viding for defence can be considered proletarian in the Marxist sense of the 
word. This argument leaves on one side such considerations as whether the 
Marxian analysis of class relationships and the relation of the state to them 
is valid, or whether the internal structure of the Soviet state is such that it 
does in fact serve the interests of the whole people, there being no opposed 
classes.” The argument, as it is, is sufficient for our purpose, for if the Soviet 
state is not proletarian in the Marxist sense of the word, the only reason 
for inevitable enmity, according to Marx’s analysis, between it and other 
states which have not nationalized all the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange, is if its government, and other peoples, consider it to be pro- 
letarian and for that reason inevitably the enemy of states which remain 
capitalist. The Soviet government will then pursue policies, and the peoples, 
and thereafter their governments, will respond to those policies in ways 
which will produce hostility. 


1 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, pp. 637-8. 

2 Molotov was in fact recently taken to task in Kommunist for stating that socialism had 
not yet been built in the U.S.S.R., but merely the foundations of socialism had been laid. 
For a commentary on Molotov’s recantation and on his thesis see Samuel Kucherov, ‘The 
Soviet Union Is Not a Socialist Society (In “Defense” of V. M. Molotov)’, in Political 
Science Quarterly, June 1956, pp. 182-202. 
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If, then, the only reason for drawing Marxian deductions about the 
relation of the Soviet state with other states is because people think it is 
proletarian in the Marxist sense when in fact it is not, is there more reason 
for calling the United States and the countries allied to her capitalist? The 
Marxian conflict was between the owners and those with no share in owner- 
ship of the means of production. Who owns the means of production in the 
group of countries led by the United States? Certainly there are variations 
from one country to another within the group, but broadly speaking it is 
true that the reverse of Marx’s prognosis has occurred. There has not been 
increasing concentration of ownership in fewer hands and increasing pro- 
letarian depression and poverty leading ultimately to an explosion, but on 
the contrary, through the processes on the one hand of heavy death duties 
and progressive income taxation, and on the other of increased real wages 
}and welfare economics, of bonus schemes offering ownership of shares, of 
plans for property-sharing and co-partnership, the whole buttressed by 
direct state intervention, by nationalization, or by the financing and manage- 
ment of giant enterprises such as the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
United States, ownership of the means of production has become more and 
more widely diffused. It is difficult to conceive the first Franklin Roosevelt 
administrations in the United States or the Labour government in Britain 
or the French governments after 1945 as tools of the capitalists, and none 
of the successors of these governments has attempted to reverse their work. 
Ownership of the means of production is not, in other words, concentrated 
in a few hands—‘Big Business’—which pull the strings controlling the 
political puppets who form governments: in many countries a considerable 
proportion of heavy industry is state-owned, and ownership of the rest is 
idely diffused among a large and generally increasing number of share- 
olders. Power is, it may be thought on Burnham’s thesis, more concen- 
rated among the managers than the owners, and it is tempting to speculate 
ow far a similar evolution may not be taking place in the Soviet Union. 
But be that as it may, the least that can be said is that the internal develop- 
ent of the still ‘capitalist’ countries has been the opposite of that forecast 
by Marx, that class differences in his sense have diminished rather than 
creased, and that the state governments have accordingly become, even 
bn his own analysis, representative of wider instead of narrowing segments 
ff the populations. For these reasons, it may be thought that the states 
rouped respectively round Moscow and Washington are not accurately 
lescribed as proletarian and capitalist in the Marxian sense, that they are 
ccordingly not on Marxian grounds necessarily and inevitably hostile, and 
at the foundation of the limited concept of peaceful coexistence is con- 
equently unsound, and the concept itself is insufficient. 
The description of the world as being divided into two camps, a 
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proletarian and a capitalist, is then, it is suggested, inexact. It is inexact, 
however, also on a second count. Large and significant areas of the world, 
in Asia, in the Middle East, and in Africa, are committed neither to 
Moscow nor to Washington in any sense, political, economic, or capitalist / 
proletarian. The model adopted for relations with these countries is Pancha 
Shila, five principles for inter-state relations originally agreed by China and 
India in April 1954. The principles—mutual respect for the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of nations, non-aggression, non-interference by 
nations in the internal affairs of others, equality and mutual benefit, peace- 
ful coexistence—have since become known as the Five Principles of peace- 
ful coexistence, although one of the principles is itself peaceful coexistence. 
These four recurring themes of foreign relations over the centuries (the first 
four of the Five Principles) have been subsumed with peaceful coexistence 
under the concept of peaceful coexistence itself. But these four themes bear 
no special relation to the specific concept to which they have been attached 
—indeed they go much beyond it. Why has this happened? Two explana- 
tions suggest themselves. The reason could be a simple political one—that 
the use of the same term to describe relations different in kind produces 
mutual misunderstandings in Washington and New Delhi. The relations in 
question, between the ‘proletarian’ and the uncommitted states on the one 
hand, and the ‘proletarian’ and the ‘capitalist’ states on the other, are 
different in kind because the uncommitted states are not judged to have 
capitalist masters whose prime aim must be the destruction of the régime 
in Moscow. No necessary hostility is consequently in this case thought to 
exist, and relations can be, and in fact are, no different from relations 
between any independent states uncomplicated by ideological preconcep- 
tions. 

Such political motivation need not, however, be assumed, for there is an 
alternative and more satisfactory explanation. It may be supposed that the 
concept of peaceful coexistence was so extended to include five principles 
of inter-state relations, one of which was peaceful coexistence itself, for the 
reason that the concept in its exact meaning as set out above was found 
inadequate and insufficient to describe relations between the Soviet Union 
and such uncommitted states as India, with whom the U.S.S.R. first reached 
an understanding on the Five Principles. Relations between the Soviet 
Union and the uncommitted states would in this case have a twofold signifi- 
cance for our purpose. In the first place, the fact of relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and other independent countries different in character from those 
between proletarian and capitalist countries (to which the description 
peaceful coexistence can properly be applied) gives a second reason fot 
denying that the world is accurately described as being divided into two 
hostile camps, a proletarian and a non-proletarian: moreover it confirms 
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that the only element of necessary hostility between Moscow and Washing- 
ton derives from Marxian assumptions which, whether they are valid in 
themselves or not, do not, as was suggested above, apply to the existing 
communist and democratic régimes. In the second place, the history of 
Pancha Shila suggests a possible inadequacy for the reality of present inter- 
national relationships in the concept of peaceful coexistence and thus indi- 
cates a first ground for the final argument which this paper is concerned to 
discuss. 


The second element of the hypothesis proposed earlier, to which this 
final argument is addressed, is that peaceful coexistence is an insufficient 
and unfruitful concept for the further reason that the forces at work in 
international relations are such that the two groupings centred on Moscow 
and Washington must draw closer together, towards peaceful co-operation, 
if they do not first destroy each other. The process, the hypothesis goes on 
to suggest, has indeed already reached such a point that peaceful coexis- 
tence is not merely inconsistent with reality but in its newest formulation 
is internally inconsistent also. The three main forces which have been seen 
by political philosophers as bringing men into association with each other 
have been, first, men’s need for one another, their gregariousness; secondly, 
mutual self-interest in promoting projects useful to all; thirdly, fear.1 In 
what ways do these forces work in the present international situation? 

‘No individual’, says Plato, ‘is self-sufficing; we all have many needs. . . . 
Having all these needs, we call in one another’s help to satisfy our various 
requirements.’* From this basic principle was derived the theory that social 
organization was natural to man, rational, and necessary for the fulfilment 
of his capacities. Stoic and Christian thought, admitting this basic principle, 
found a transcendent explanation of it in the fatherhood of God. There 
emerged the doctrine of a Law of Nature which, in spite of its vagueness, 
deeply influenced the minds of political writers throughout the Middle 
Ages and even qualified the individualism of such writers as Locke at the 
beginning of the modern age. Despite the conventional elements in all 
social organization, there is, none the less, a natural and a rational basis 
for political life; this too is a moral basis. As Kant insisted, morality is 
universal; a violation of law and right in one place is felt in all others;? 
morality, like rationality, cannot be localized. The contemporary feeling 
of being citizens of the one world, a feeling heightened by the removal of 
physical restrictions to travel and communication, makes for co-operation 

* On the last two points cf. Hobbes, ‘The Passions that encline men to Peace, are Feare of 
Death; Desire of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and a Hope by their 
Industry to obtain them’, Leviathan, Everyman edn., 1931, p. 66. 


* The Republic of Plato, translated by F. M. Cornford, O.U.P., 1941, p. 54 (marginal 
page 369). 3 See above, p. 288. 
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amongst men and runs counter to any easy division of mankind into pro- 
letarian and capitalist, or any separative concept of peaceful coexistence. 

Still more effective in impelling the states of the world beyond peaceful 
coexistence towards peaceful co-operation is the force of mutual self- 
interest and utility. The different nations have found it greatly to their 
advantage to work together in such institutions as the Universal Postal 
Union, and in recent years new applications for membership of such 
specialized agencies of the United Nations as the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the International Labour Organization have suggested increasing 
consciousness of the value of co-operative action of this kind. In the field 
of economic relations it is evident that expansion of intercourse and in- 
creased exchanges would, if properly planned, benefit all parties, and a 
prominent part of the recent Soviet effort towards relaxation of tension has 
been the endeavour to promote greater trade. This too may well have 
political overtones, but the element of economic advantage is certainly 
not absent. In March 1919 Trotsky wrote in a manifesto unanimously 
adopted by the first congress of the Comintern, ‘The national state, which 
imparted a mighty impulse to capitalist development, has become too 
narrow for the further development of productive forces’, and certainly 
the force of this argument has not diminished in the past three decades. 
Finally the strategic unification of the world, resulting from technological 
advances and the development of weapons, has meant that isolation from 
conflict is no longer possible, and thus all states have a common interest in 
ensuring that if conflicts are thought to be dangerous, they shall not be 
allowed to break out. 

And here is the crux. Conflicts are thought to be dangerous. Whatever 
the force of the two influences briefly outlined above, undoubtedly the 
strongest compulsion on men to sink their differences and join together is 
fear. This fear may be of a danger external to a particular human group. 
Thus the monarchies of Europe drew together to face the threat of revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic France, the states of Western Europe were driven 
towards unification by the menace of Stalinist Russia, and everyone knows 
how much more tolerant and friendly unions were with employers, the 
citizens as a whole were with governments, neighbours were with neigh- 
bours when all were bound together in the common fight against Nazism. 
So generally recognized is the power of fear that some have looked for a 
threat from Mars in order to force the states of this world to renounce their 
quarrels and co-operate one with another. 

But the profoundest analysis of fear as an incentive in binding men 
together was that provided by Hobbes, and he argues that men will unite, 


* The Communist International 1919-1943 Documents, edited by Jane Degras, vol. i, 
1919-22, O.U.P., 1956, p. 42. 
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not only out of fear of a common foe or a common danger, but also out of 
fear of one anc*her. To this, however, he adds a very significant point. The 
fear is aroused only when men know not merely that their fellows will kill 
them if they can, but also that they are able to do so. And this they do know, 
for ‘the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest’.' Now in relations 
between states, this has not hitherto been the case. In inter-state conflicts 
there was always a chance that though some would die, oneself would not, 
and the inequality between states was such that only in a very few cases 
was conflict likely to result in war with all the evils that Hobbes so graphi- 
cally describes. But the invention of thermonuclear weapons has entirely 
changed the position. In the case of conflict between states possessing these 
weapons, the chance of universal destruction is considerable, and of an 
individual’s death very great; and although as yet only a few states possess 
these weapons, the likelihood is that in time productive processes will so 
develop that all states will be able to possess them, and then the weakest 
will have strength enough to destroy the strongest. 

Fear, like mutual self-interest and the sense of community, is already at 
work. In early discussions in the Soviet Union of the power of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, Malenkov and Molotov asserted that in a nuclear war 
capitalism would finally founder, but Soviet power would not be destroyed. 
This line has now been changed. The threat of universal destruction in 
nuclear conflict has been recognized. But if universal destruction is implicit 
in conflict, what reconciliation can be found with Marxian dialectics which 
sees conflict not merely as necessary but as the only way of progress? Recon- 
ciliation has been attempted in the newest formulation of peaceful co- 
existence elaborated by Khrushchev, Shepilov, and Suslov to the effect that 
though capitalist—proletarian hostility must persist, the ‘peace-loving’ forces 
may be powerful enough to prevent that hostility issuing in war. But the 
Soviet theorists all recognize, as to be true to Marxism they must, that as 
a last desperate throw the capitalists may none the less launch a war. If 
they do not, fear alone will prevent them. So here is the dilemma. Either 
capitalist-proletarian conflict is the overriding force in modern society, in 
which case the capitalists must ultimately fight to save themselves from 
destruction—and this means universal death; or on the other hand fear is 
an even more powerful force, in which case the element of inevitability in 
capitalist—proletarian conflict is removed, the Marxian analysis is denied, 
and the premisses upon which the concept of peaceful coexistence is 
founded are destroyed. Or put in another way, if fear is forcing peace 
between opposed states, which are but expressions of the interests of 
opposed classes, so also must it force peace between the classes themselves. 
So the Marxian analysis is refuted, and there is no necessary reason why 


1 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 63. 
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the states grouped round Moscow must inevitably be hostile to the states 
grouped round Washington, even if it were true (as was contested above) 
that these groups may be accurately described as respectively proletarian 
and capitalist in the Marxian sense. There is no half-way house between 
peaceful co-operation and universal destruction: peaceful coexistence is 
-based on false premisses, its validity is denied by the facts of the present 
situation, and as a guide to policy it leads into the wilderness. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


THE role of the popular press during election campaigns is clearly a matter 
of both interest and importance, and in each of the post-war general elec- 
tions in Britain it has been subjected to analysis by academic students of 
politics. The conclusions of these analyses, however, have all been sur- 
prisingly negative. In 1945 McCallum and Readman devoted their longest 
chapter to a vivid impressionistic account of the national dailies, but made 
no comment at all on the influence these papers might have had. In 1950 
the press, said Nicholas, was ‘so far as can be judged, politically ineffective’ 
(p. 145). In the same year Chrimes and his colleagues found it ‘difficult to 
avoid the tentative conclusion that the press had singularly little influence 
on the casting of votes’ (p. 187). In 1951 Butler, drawing on work by 
Nicholas and echoing the 1950 verdict, concluded that the press was ‘so far 
as can be judged, relatively ineffective politically’ (p. 136). Finally, in 1955, 
Butler and Nicholas considered that the newspapers ‘made little attempt to 
shape or lead public opinion’ (p. 90). 

These conclusions are surprising because the popular press is still far and 
away the most important medium through which political news and propa- 
ganda are communicated. On each weekday during the 1955 election 
campaign the six popular national dailies published a total of about 
15 million copies, of which at least one found its way into almost every 
home in the country, and of which every one contained something about 
the election. These newspapers were probably read by at least 30 million 
adults. In comparison, the audiences for election broadcasts were relatively 
small. The sound broadcasts attracted an average audience of 5,500,000 
adults, and the television broadcasts drew an average audience of 5,250,000 
adults.? The most popular sound broadcast attracted only 20 per cent. of 


1 See R. B. McCallum and A. Readman, The British General Election of 1945, London, 
1947; H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950, London, 1951; S. B. Chrimes 
(ed.), The General Election in Glasgow, February 1950, Glasgow, 1950; D. E. Butler, The 
British General Election of 1951, London, 1952; and D. E. Butler, The British General 
Election of 1955, London, 1955. 

2 The figures were published by the B.B.C. See The Times, 6 July 1955. 

Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3 (1956, 297-306). 
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the adult population, while the equivalent figure for television was only 
17 per cent. On any reasonable interpretation of the figures, it is clear that 
for many electors the daily press was the only national source of election 
news and propaganda, while for almost all electors it was the source to 
which they had most frequent access. This conclusion is buttressed by the 
results of a special Gallup Poll sponsored by the News Chronicle during 
the campaign. Electors were asked what they thought was the best way of 
getting information about politics. In reply, 47 per cent. specified news- 
papers, compared with 32 per cent. who specified radio and 15 per cent. 
who specified television.’ 

In view of these facts it is a reasonable assumption that the average 
elector’s impressions of what the election was about were shaped largely 
by what he read in the papers. The press must therefore have played an 
important role in the campaign, even if its ultimate political effect was only 
to make the electors bored with the election. The problem is to discover 
what role the press did play. 


Il. METHOD 


Our approach to this problem has been by way of the technique of 
content analysis. This is well known as a technique,’ but there is uncertainty 
as to whether it is worth while in political research. The present problem 
provides a good opportunity to test this, partly because a lively impression- 
istic commentary has already been published, partly because an election 
campaign lends itself to this kind of study: it has a clear beginning and end, 
it revolves around a limited number of themes, and the objects of the cam- 
paigners are known in advance so that the awkward problem of inferring 
the intentions of the communicator from the communication is eliminated. 

Content analysis, although often time-consuming, is essentially a simple 
procedure. An analyst deals with a communication, first, by dividing it 
into equal units, and, second, by placing the units in various categories 
according to their content and then counting the number in each category. 
The units may be pages or column inches of type, paragraphs or sentences, 
themes or references. The categories may be defined in terms of subject- 
matter, or of source, or of slant; and cross-tabulation between different sets 
of categories is often useful. The technical problems involved may be tricky 
to handle, but are not essentially difficult. Probably the most important of 
them is that the meaning of some communications, or of some parts of a 


* News Chronicle, 23 May 1955. It should be noted that 18 per cent. specified ‘talking to 
people’ and 12 per cent. meetings. The figures add up to more than 100 because some people 
thought two or more ways were equally good. 

? The best introduction is B. Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1952. 
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communication, may be ambiguous, either by design or intent. In this study 
this cannot be counted a serious problem: the British popular press can be 
accused of many things, but ambiguity is not one of them. Another possible 
difficulty is that of knowing whether or not to weight the units, and, if so, 
how. What is the importance of a headline in relation to a news paragraph, 
of a front-page story in relation to one tucked away in the middle of the 
paper? In the American press this is a problem indeed. The British papers 
in 1955 were so small, however, that the location of the material cannot 
have mattered very much. In this study we have distinguished between 
leading articles (editorials), accounts of the campaign and comments upon 
its progress (commentaries), and reports of speeches and party statements 
(Conservative, Labour, and Liberal sources); but apart from this differen- 
tiation by source we have treated all items alike, irrespective of their loca- 
tion. We have dealt with headlines simply by measuring the number of 
column inches involved, and we have thus been able to use the same unit 
of measurement for all the material analysed; photographs which illustrated 
a particular theme have been included also. Because the column inch is the 
unit of measurement it does not follow, of course, that each successive 
column inch has been allocated separately according to its content; the 
material has been divided into themes and each theme measured and classi- 
fied. The categories used are all fairly obvious ones: they will be explained 
as the results are discussed and need not be listed here. 


III. THE ATTENTION PAID TO THE ELECTION 


In the United Kingdom election campaigns are short. The effective 
beginning of the 1955 campaign was on Friday, 29 April, when the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties issued their Election Manifestoes, and polling 


TABLE I 
Space given to Election Material 

















Election news and comment 
National 
Paper circulation Column inches % total news-space 
Daily Mail : ; 3 2,064,807 2,878 9-1 
Daily Express . , ‘ 4,042,275 1,582 5-4 
Daily Sketch . : 3 960,682 2,590 6:7 
Daily Herald. : ; 1,769,292 2,790 12:7 
Daily Mirror . j : 4,706,893 1,500 5:7 
News Chronicle . ‘ é 1,254,528 4,025 13-3 








day was four weeks later on Thursday, 26 May. The campaign period there- 
fore consisted of 24 weekdays and four Sundays. The amount of space 
devoted to the election in this period in the six popular national dailies is 
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shown in Table I: the percentages indicate the proportion of the total news- 
space (printed space less advertisements) that was taken up by election news 
and comment. In this table and the following tables the figures for the 
content of the newspapers relate to the northern editions, which differ 
slightly from the London ones. 

These figures justify the conclusion that relatively little space was 
devoted to the election. It will be noted that the papers with the largest 
circulations gave least space to it. Until the last three days before the poll 
election news rarely dominated the front pages of the papers, although it 
was often quite prominent there. Even at the start of the last week of the 
campaign the Daily Sketch gave its front page one day to the drowning of 
a cat on H.MLS. Cleopatra and on the next day to a murder story; and for 
two days the broken romance of a society girl and a cowman occupied the 
front page of the Daily Mirror. 


IV. HOW PARTISAN WAS THE PRESS? 


The British popular press is frequently accused of gross political bias. 
A distinguished politician has called it ‘the most prostituted press in the 
world’. Transatlantic observers, accustomed to the monotonous “dead-pan’ 
reporting of most American papers, charge it with ignoring the distinction 
between news and comment. Since all the parties have papers supporting 


TABLE II 


The Sources of Election Material 














Source (percentages of all election material in each paper) 
Com- Cons. Lab. Lib. Readers’ 
Paper Editorials | mentaries | sources sources sources letters 
D. Mail . ‘ ‘ 10 55 21 10 3 1 
D. Express. ; 6 69 13 10 2 si 
D. Sketch . A 46 40 - 11 1 1 1 
D. Herald ‘ ‘ 11 40 2 46 * 1 
D. Mirror , 40 23 15 21 1 * 
N. Chronicle . ; 8 66 5 9 9 3 























* denotes less than 0-5 per cent. No paper drew as much as 0°5 per cent. of its material 
from the Communists and other minor participants. 


them, and all the papers are available everywhere, there might be little 
reason to be alarmed even if these accusations were true. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to see how far they are supported by the behaviour of the press 
in 1955. The two relevant questions are, first, how much space did the 
Papers give to news emanating from hostile sources, and, second, did they 
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print news of this kind ‘straight’ or did they slant it so as to favour their 
own party? The answers to these questions are given in Tables II and III.! 


TABLE III 
The Bias of Reports of Speeches and Statements 














Sources and bias 
(Percentages of all election material in each paper) 
Conservative sources Labour sources Liberal sources 
Pro- | Pro- Pro- | Pro- Pro- | Pro- | Pro- 

Paper Cons.| Lab. | Neutral | Cons.| Lab. | Neutral | Cons.| Lab. | Lib. | Neutral 
D. Mail .| 161 a 4-7 1:3 6:1 26 0-7 ne 1-5 0:3 
D. Express 10:5 | 0-1 2:1 0:1 6:2 3-5 1-3 ve 0-6 ee 
D. Sketch . | 10-9 es se 1:2 a 0-3 0:5 a pe 
D. Herald . 1:2 | 0-5 0:5 me 41-0 48 a is 0-2 
D. Mirror . | 13-4 | 0-4 1:0 = 20-5 0-3 0:3 0:3 a xe 
N. Chronicle | 3-5 a 1-6 ‘tg 5:2 3-9 2:2 2:2 3-8 0:5 



































It will be seen that only the Daily Sketch and the Daily Herald can be 
fairly accused of ignoring election news coming from hostile sources: each 
of the other papers gave a good deal of space to the major party to which 
it was opposed (both major parties in the case of the News Chronicle). The 
space devoted to Liberal activities by the non-Liberal papers was small, 
but was probably commensurate with the political importance of the 
Liberal Party. The Communist case received hardly any attention: the 
News Chronicle gave brief, straightforward reports of the party’s manifesto 
and broadcast and published a hostile editorial; the other papers either 
ignored the manifesto and broadcast completely or else gave them short, 
hostile reports. With this unimportant exception, most news was reported 
so as to favour the party from which it originated, and any different bias 
was usually intended by the person being reported (e.g. a Liberal advising 
Liberals without a local candidate to vote Labour or a Labour speaker 
praising the government’s foreign policy); only the Daily Sketch made a 
systematic effort to slant news from a hostile source so as to give it the bias 
of the newspaper. 

The bias of editorials was much more evident than the bias shown in 
reports of speeches and statements, but in none of the papers was this bias 
extended very much to the commentaries, which were almost entirely 
neutral in three papers and mainly neutral in the three others. The figures 

1 In these and the following tables, percentages of the total space allocated to the election 
in each paper are given, as the papers differed so much in their size and in the amount of 
space they devoted to the election. As can be seen from Table I, 1 per cent. of the paper’s 
election material equals 28-78 column inches in the Daily Mail, 15-82 inches in the Daily 


Express, 25-90 inches in the Daily Sketch, 27-90 inches in the Daily Herald, 15-00 inches in 
the Daily Mirror, and 40:25 inches in the News Chronicle. 
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are given in Table IV.! It should be noted that the figures for the editorials 
of the two tabloids are so large mainly because on the last three days of 
the campaign each of these papers devoted a whole page to an illustrated 
editorial. The most interesting aspect of these figures is the amount of space 
devoted to neutral commentary by some of the papers. This will be referred 
to again later. 


TABLE IV 
The Bias of Editorials and Commentaries 














Sources and bias 
(Percentages of all election material in each paper) 
Editorials Commentaries 
Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- 
Paper Cons. Lab. Lib. | Neutral| Cons. Lab. Lib. | Neutral 

D. Mail . : 75 is we 26 10-7 0:3 oe 44:3 
D. Express. 5-5 - es 0-6 73 mo - 61-3 
D. Sketch = 41:9 i ‘ech 40 13-0 se she 27-4 
D. Herald 5 a 10-2 = 1:0 ts 13-0 rar 27:0 
D. Mirror : 1-4 35:3 Si 3-3 = st ro 23-3 
N. Chronicle . 0-6 0:2 1-3 5-3 0-6 2:0 0:7 62:3 





























Vv. WHAT WERE THE ELECTION ISSUES? 


There is a widely held assumption that a British general election is an 
occasion on which issues of policy are debated throughout the country. The 











TABLE V 
The Subjects Discussed 
Subject 
(Percentages of all election material in each paper) 
Foreign 
and Parties’ Election The 
Domestic | imperial | general | Personali- asa human 
Paper policy policies trends ties contest touch 
D. Mail . - ; 33 12 14 15 25 1 
D. Express. j 11 6 12 9 53 9 
D. Sketch 5 : 11 5 14 27 22 21 
D. Herald ‘ ‘ 43 16 15 7 19 ae 
D. Mirror , ; 20 10 52 11 5 2 
N. Chronicle . ‘ 11 5 21 8 54 1 























Government is said to be called to account for what it has done, and the 
Opposition to have the chance of presenting a set of alternative policies to 
the nation. Sophisticated observers know that this view is not entirely 


* This table excludes a Daily Express editorial against the Liberal Party and a News 
Chronicle editorial against the Communist Party, each of which occupied 0-4 per cent. of 
the paper’s election material. 
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correct, but it is nevertheless interesting to see how far the popular dailies 
accepted it and what issues of policy they discussed. 

The figures in Table V suggest that two of the papers accepted the 
traditional view while the other four did not. The Daily Mail and the 
Daily Herald both devoted well over half their total election news to issues 
of domestic and overseas policy, while in the Daily Mirror these issues 
occupied only 30 per cent. of election space and in the three other papers 
the proportion was less than 20 per cent. 

Although the papers differed as to the proportion of their space that 
they devoted to issues of policy, they were in substantial agreement as to 
which issues were important. In each of the papers three issues (or groups 
of related issues) occupied more than 70 per cent. of the space devoted to 
issues. These were, first, the general condition of the economy, second, the 
problem of inflation, and, third, the questions of defence and the safeguard- 
ing of peace. Despite this measure of agreement as to what the issues were, 
their treatment by the press was such as to give no support whatever to the 
view that the election was an occasion on which the people gave a mandate 
for this or that policy. All the papers published editorials, commentaries, 
and material from party sources on the themes that the country needed to 
increase industrial production, to increase exports, to reduce costs and 
prices, and to work for world peace. The Daily Herald seemed to assume 
that its readers would agree that a Labour government would promote these 
aims more effectively than a Conservative government, and it devoted much 
of its space to emphatic statements of this belief, coupled with warnings 
against apathy on the part of Labour supporters. The Daily Mail acknow- 
ledged that some of its readers might be floating voters, albeit of a some- 
what moronic kind, but its arguments tended to be generalized, although 
on some issues details were given of how a Conservative government 
would act more wisely than a Labour one. The other papers devoted only 
a small amount of space to the issues and dealt with them in very general 
terms. Thus there was virtually no discussion of specific policy issues in the 
British popular press in 1955 to compare with the discussions in the Ameri- 
can press during the 1954 Congressional elections of the alternative ways 
of supporting farm prices or the question of public or private distribution 
of publicly-produced electric power. 


VI. WHAT WAS THE ELECTION ABOUT? 


Since the policy issues were not of prime importance for four of the six 
papers an interesting question arises: what picture of the nature and pur- 
pose of the election did those papers present to their 20 million or more 
teaders? The answer is that they presented four rather different pictures. 
In the Daily Mirror the election was presented as, above all else, an 
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opportunity for the voters to choose between two alternative teams of 
leaders. This, of course, is the interpretation favoured by many of the more 
sophisticated observers of British politics. In the Daily Mirror’s pages the 
choice was discussed in social rather than political terms. Should the 
country be ruled by young men or old men; by ordinary people who had 
been educated at council schools or by aristocrats who had been brought 
up in the lap of luxury? No less than 62 per cent. of the total election space 
in the Daily Mirror was devoted to this kind of discussion. As it was difficult 
to show that the Labour leaders were younger than the Conservatives (they 
were, in fact, slightly older), the question of age was dropped as the cam- 
paign reached its climax and the final appeal was to class sentiment: in 
effect, the question was ‘Do you want the country to be ruled by a clique 
of Old Etonians?’ It will be noted that this was a negative rather than a 
positive appeal, and this was true of the discussions of the leaders and 
general characteristics of the two main parties in all the papers except the 
News Chronicle, which was on the whole neutral as between those parties. 
Table VI shows this general tendency to emphasize the defects of the party 
the paper opposed rather than the merits of the party the paper supported. 














TABLE VI 
Treatment of Party Personalities—Collective and Individual 
‘Parties’ general trends’ and ‘Personalities’ of the 
Conservative and Labour Parties 
(Percentages of all election material in each paper) 
Pro-Conservative Pro-Labour 
Conservative Labour Labour Conservative 
Paper virtues defects virtues defects Neutral 
D. Mail . ‘ ‘ 533 8-3 1-1 1:3 11-8 
D. Express. ‘ 233 9-9 0-2 2:8 43 
D. Sketch ‘ , 26 37-6 an a 1-2 
D. Herald , . 0-2 ae 5-4 7:2 9-3 
D. Mirror ‘ , 40 2:0 0-9 36:8 18-9 
N. Chronicle . ; 0:7 — a 3-1 1-2 15-7 




















As can be seen from the table, the Daily Sketch concentrated on the 
defects of its political opponents as much as did the Daily Mirror, but its 
emphasis was different. The election, as presented by the Daily Sketch, was 
primarily a time of danger and fear. The danger was the virtual certainty 
(according to the Sketch) that if Labour won the election Mr. Bevan would 
become Prime Minister. This was, as Butler and Nicholas have pointed out, 
the only newspaper ‘stunt’ of the election, and it was launched in a whole- 
hearted fashion. No less than 25 per cent. of all the election material in the 
Sketch consisted of variations on the theme that Mr. Bevan was a menace 
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to the British nation, and in addition there were numerous other references 
to the divisions within the Labour Party which did not mention Mr. Bevan. 

The Daily Express and the News Chronicle differed from the other 
papers in that they were considerably less partisan. In the Sketch, the 
Mirror, and the Herald just under a third of the material was so presented 
as to be neutral between the parties; in the Mail the proportion was a 
half; but in the Express two-thirds and in the Chronicle three-quarters of 
the material was neutral. In these two papers the main emphasis was on the 
campaign as a contest rather than on the speeches and statements of the 
campaigners. Prominence was given to accounts of the electoral machinery, 
descriptions of meetings, and assessments of the prospects of the parties; 
each paper had its own public opinion poll which it used to measure the 
popularity of the parties at different stages of the campaign. In short, both 
papers seemed to be offering running commentaries on the contest rather 
than to be taking part in it. 

This superficial similarity, however, masks an essential difference of 
attitude. The Express, which devoted a smaller proportion of its space to 
election material than any other paper, was not much involved in the elec- 
tion. It treated the contest largely as a kind of spectator sport, like a boxing 
match, or an American Presidential election, or the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race. Sixty-two per cent. of its election space was given over to running 
commentary and gossip, practically all of which was neutral as between the 
parties and more or less detached in tone. 

The Chronicle, while not politically involved (since its favoured party 
had no chance of winning), was nevertheless morally involved in the elec- 
tion. It devoted more space and a higher proportion cf its total news-space 
to election material than any other popular paper, and its attitude was 
consistently serious. It published editorials and articles about the respon- 
sibilities of both the candidates and the electors; it ran a forum in which 
some distinguished persons not engaged in the election discussed what the 
campaign was about and what it should have been about; and in the last 
week it gave its editorial page to spokesmen of the three major parties. If 
the election was presented to Express readers as a sporting event, it was 
presented to Chronicle readers as a national debating competition in which 
the judges were the electors, who had a moral duty to discharge. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This analysis throws a little additional light on the role of the popular 
press in the 1955 election. It does not indicate how many votes were won 
and lost by press propaganda, and it may well be that, as Butler and 


Nicholas suggested, the press was politically ineffective in this sense. But 
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this does not mean that the role of the press was of no political importance, 
for it is by reading the papers that the average citizen acquires his ideas of 
what an election is about. The most interesting aspect of press behaviour 
during an election campaign is the picture that it presents to the public of 
the nature of the election itself, and it is therefore clearly significant that in 
1955 the different papers presented different and, indeed, contrasting pic- 
tures of what was going on. In the long run the average citizen’s attitude 
towards representative government is built up by a series of impressions of 
elections and the events between them. In this cumulative process the news- 
papers have an immense opportunity to influence people’s views. The par- 
ticular effects that the papers may have on voting behaviour in any one 
election are far less important than the ways in which, through their presen- 
tation of the election, they may form their readers’ attitudes to the political 
system. 
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THE RISE OF MACKENZIE KING AND THE 
DECLINE OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
IN CANADA* 


DOUGLAS G. ANGLIN 
University of Manitoba 


THE first forty-five years of Mackenzie King’s life, up to his assumption of the leadership 
of the Liberal party in 1919, have long been shrouded in mystery. His admirers have tended 
to skip over this period lightly and his critics, while hinting darkly at various discreditable 
episodes in his early career, have preferred to concentrate their attacks on his years in office. 
Now, two Canadian expatriates have come forward with the first serious study of his rise 
to power. They modestly make no claim to present a definitive study. Rather, The Age of 
Mackenzie King is merely ‘an essay contributed to a public discussion of the thoughts and 
policies of a man who reflected and in some measure shaped the character of Canadian 
society’ (p. ix). 

One reason for this is that the source material for this period is still incomplete. The 
authors have fully exploited the private papers of a number of the people directly involved 
and consulted several of the others. Nevertheless, their researches have not been and could 
not be exhaustive. In particular, they have not had access to King’s own voluminous papers. 
Consequently, time and again, they have had to confess their inability on the basis of the 
available evidence to reach any final assessment of the course of events or to explain fully 
King’s part in them. A second limitation on the value of the book is that it presents a 
bitterly critical and one-sided account. As the authors frankly admit, they are not admirers 
of either King’s methods or his objectives. Part of the explanation of their extreme hostility 
to King appears to be personal. From 1940 to 1944 Mr. Ferns worked in King’s office, and 
King was notorious for being an incredibly inconsiderate employer. A more important 
factor is that the authors are left-wing socialists. As a result, they do more than criticize 
King; they reject the fundamental assumptions of liberal capitalist society. Not all the 
charges levelled against King rest upon a Marxian analysis, but the authors’ underlying 
premisses greatly colour their interpretation of events. Along with its scholarship, this is 
what distinguishes this book from the more familiar right-wing brand of anti-King literature. 
Indeed, it demolishes almost as many Conservative myths concerning King as Liberal myths. 

Mr. Ferns and Mr. Ostry contend that the fundamental reason why Mackenzie King was 
able to cling to office for so long is that, like Lenin, he had a scientific understanding of the 
politics of an industrial community. They also claim that there was a ‘close affinity to 
Marxism in some of the basic elements in his analysis of society’ (p. 279). In particular, King 


* THE AGE OF MACKENZIE KING: The Rise of the Leader. By H. Ss. FERNS and 
B. OSTRY. (Heinemann. Pp. xiv+356. 25s. THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF 
CANADA: 1920-1949. By JOHN R. WILLIAMS. (Duke U. niversity Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xiv+242. 45s.) 
Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3 (1956, 307-319) 
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accepted the fact of the existence of a class struggle. On the other hand, he repudiated any 
suggestion of inevitable conflict and based his entire labour policy on the belief that a 
reconciliation between capital and labour was possible. In pursuing this aim, he frequently 
sacrificed social justice for the sake of industrial peace. The authors go further and assert 
that, far from being the objective student of industrial relations he so often claimed to be, 
King was consistently on the side of and often in the pay of the Big Interests. In other 
words, he used his special insight not for the benefit of the workers but to save the capitalists 
from their follies—and, incidentally, to advance his own political ambitions. The most 
telling case made against Mackenzie King is that, as Deputy Minister of Labour, 1900-8, 
Minister of Labour, 1908-11, and Director of Research for the Rockefeller Foundation 
throughout the First World War, he seriously undermined the trade union movement and 
weakened the bargaining power of labour. Although the further argument that King 
deliberately intended to confuse the workers in order to betray their interests is not quite 
convincing, it is undeniable that much damaging evidence is brought to light. In view of 
this, it is a revealing commentary on the political ineptitude of the Opposition in Canada 
that, throughout his life, King was able to preserve his reputation as a friend of the working 
man virtually unscathed. 

The sub-title of the book, ‘The Rise of the Leader’, indicates its principal purpose: ‘to 
discover something of the process by which a successful parliamentary leader emerges in 
an industrial society’ (p. ix). Briefly, the explanation given is that Mackenzie King built up 
a private political empire within the civil service and later within the party and buttressed 
it with support from a variety of powerful though opposing forces in the country. He 
appealed to the Big Interests as one who had the confidence of the Rockefellers and 
seduced the Common People by the careful cultivation of myths concerning himself. King 
himself attributed his election as leader of the Liberal party to four main factors: his 
established reputation as a capable administrator and shrewd politician, his sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of labour, his opposition to conscription in 1917, and the 
bestowal of Laurier’s official blessing. While Mr. Ferns and Mr. Ostry recognize the crucial 
importance for King’s career of the widespread acceptance of these claims, they seriously 
question whether they were true. They contend that King’s record of achievement during 
his brief period in ministerial office was unimpressive; that, as a result of his mishandling 
of the Grand Trunk Railway strike of 1910, he was to a very considerable extent responsible 
for the Liberal disaster at the polls in 1911; and that, among other things, his leading part 
in the introduction of the Rockefeller Plan for employer-sponsored company unions into 
American industry refutes his claim to have been a lifelong friend of labour. Furthermore, 
they point out that, although King was a Laurier Liberal at the time of the 1917 election, 
he refused to campaign outside his own home territory and repeatedly urged Laurier to 
accept conscription. Moreover, they submit sufficient evidence to suggest that until shortly 
before the election he had been angling for a place in the Union Government. Finally, it 
is asserted that, far from King being Laurier’s choice as his successor, Laurier did not 
repose much confidence in King. On the contrary, it was only Laurier’s timely death that 
enabled King to capture Quebec and the leadership of the party. 

The Age of Mackenzie King is far from being the final word on this period of King’s life. 
It represents an approach to the truth, not the truth itself. It is more notable for the issues 
it raises and the doubts it casts on King’s reputation than for the conclusions it reaches. It 
mav be doubted whether Mackenzie King will ever be fully understood by any process of 
dissection, for he was more than the mere sum of his parts. Nevertheless, the attempt has 
been rewarding. Whatever one may think of the authors’ savage indictment of King, their 
book remains an intensely interesting study of the early life of the man, or perhaps more 
properly the phenomenon, which was to dominate the Canadian political scene for thirty 
years. If it does nothing else, it should ensure that the official biography now being pre- 
pared by R. MacGregor Dawson (and, like much research in Canada, financed by Rocke- 
feller) will take account of the criticism it contains. 

The Age of Mackenzie King ends as the age of Mackenzie King opens. The explanation 
of this seeming incongruity is that the book was originally envisaged as the introduction to 
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a three-volume Life. However, the partnership of Mr. Ferns and Mr. Ostry has now been 
dissolved, apparently because Mr. Ferns maintains that it is not possible with the sources 
presently available to write a ‘truthful and adequate’ account going beyond 1919. Mr. Ostry, 
on the other hand, disputes this contention and has announced his intention of carrying on 
alone. 

One of the striking features of the age of Mackenzie King was the dramatic decline in the 
political fortunes of the Conservative party. Of the nine general elections held in Canada 
since the end of the First World War, the Conservatives have won only one, that of 1930; 
and their victory on this occasion was a misfortune, for it identified them in the eyes of the 
electorate with the depression. The Conservative Party of Canada: 1920-1949 is an attempt 
by a young American scholar to survey this significant and, in his view, disturbing develop- 
ment and to discover its causes. In this undertaking he has received the full co-operation of 
many members of the party who have not only granted him personal interviews but given 
him access to hitherto unpublished party documents. The approach is primarily organiza- 
tional. There is little analysis of the deeper social changes which have transformed Canadian 
society in the twentieth century or of the peculiarities of a party system which places the 
effective opposition to the federal government in the provincial capitals rather than on the 
Opposition benches at Ottawa. Nevertheless, within the limits which the author has set 
himself, he has contributed a valuable addition to the small but growing number of mono- 
graphs available on Canadian political parties. It is particularly welcome as the first to deal 
specifically with the Conservative party. 

Professor Williams rightly emphasizes the central importance of the leader in Canadian 
parties and concludes that the successive Conservative leaders must bear a heavy share of 
responsibility for their party’s declining influence. He is unsparing in his criticism of their 
abilities, their personalities, and their tactics. At the same time, he freely admits that, while 
the party has consistently expected the impossible of them, they have rarely received the 
confidence and co-operation which they have a right to expect. Furthermore, in its frantic 
search for a winning formula, the party has been too eager to grasp at anything—a new 
leader, a new name, a new platform—which appeared to offer a ray of hope. While the 
Liberals retained the same leader from 1919 to 1948, the Conservatives during the same 
period experimented with seven leaders as well as five party labels and innumerable pro- 
grammes and slogans. 

In Professor Williams’s opinion, one of the principal reasons for this sad state of affairs 
has been the growth of extra-parliamentary party organs, especially the national convention 
and the Dominion Progressive Conservative Association. These have diffused authority in 
the party and undermined the responsibility of the leader for organization and policy. He 
is particularly critical of the extent to which the American national party convention has 
been introduced into Canada—a process which has gone much further in the Conservative 
party than in the Liberal party—as he considers it ill-adapted to the parliamentary system. 
A number of cogent reasons are given for believing that the parliamentary party is better 
qualified than the rank and file membership of the party to select a national leader. Fore- 
most among these are that the caucus is more likely to be impressed by parliamentary 
competence and experience and less by national notoriety, more by young men with a 
future and less by old men with a past, and more by the prospect of strengthening the party 
for the long pull and less by considerations of immediate electoral appeal. Moreover, 
delegates to conventions are more inclined to be fickle in the face of defeat and to demand 
the head of a leader who is unable to pull victory out of the bag on the first draw. However, 
the greatest shortcoming of the convention system, it is suggested, is that ‘instead of 
engendering party unity, all four [Conservative] national conventions have created dis- 
harmony in the party ranks and further weakened the party’ (p. 107). 

The treatment accorded the other topics discussed, while sound, is rarely penetrating. 
The most interesting is that of elections. By comparison with studies published in Britain, 
the analysis here is rather elementary. Yet it represents a definite advance over anything 
which has appeared before on Canada. The graphs and charts are particularly informative. 
The most striking conclusion which emerges is that since 1935 the trends in popular votes 
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cast for the Liberals and Conservatives have moved in the same direction. In other words, 
the Conservative party has ceased to be an alternative to the Liberal party and its place 
has been taken by the minor protest parties to the left and right. For good or ill, this must 
be counted among the greatest legacies of the age of Mackenzie King. 


A NOTE ON DEVOLUTION 


A. H. BIRCH 


University of Manchester 


Mr. R. J. LAWRENCE’S recent article on ‘Devolution Reconsidered’! falls into two 
parts: first, a general analysis of the principles and problems of devolution; second, a 
review of developments in Northern Ireland, which, it is claimed, ‘have been inescapably 
moulded by the principles already discussed’ (p. 7). The purpose of this note is to show 
that Mr. Lawrence’s ‘general principles’ are nothing of the kind, but merely generalizations 
having no other basis than the peculiar circumstances of Northern Ireland. This being so, 
it will be convenient to deal with the second part of his article first. 

In this part Mr. Lawrence tells us that the Northern Ireland Government has consistently 
followed the policy that the social and public services of Northern Ireland should march in 
step with those of Britain. It has concentrated all its power not on developing social policies 
of its own, or on modifying British policies to suit Irish conditions, but on negotiating with 
Whitehall for a bigger share of the public revenues. It has been successful in so far as public 
services in Northern Ireland are apparently now as good as those in Britain: Mr. Lawrence 
quotes the example of health services and says he could give more evidence if he had more 
space (p. 14). But this is entirely a matter of finance and does not involve any questions of 
independent social policy. 

One effect of this is that the governing party at Stormont has been able to disclaim 
responsibility for social policy, and has no effective opposition in this field. Mr. Lawrence 
claims this as a virtue. The real reason why devolution has worked well in Northern Ireland, 
we gather, is that the Government has been able to make its private bargains with Whitehall 
without having to justify them to a querulous opposition or a sceptical electorate. In Scot- 
land and Wales, where no one party would have a monopoly of power, devolution would 
not work so well: ‘the more numerous the local parties, and the weaker their cohesion, the 
greater would be the scope for confusion and conflict’ (p. 17). 

This is a curious line of argument, for several reasons. Ir: the first place, it seems odd to 
argue that devolution has worked well when the Northern Ireland Parliament has never, 
except in very minor matters, used its powers to pass social legislation specially drafted to 
meet Irish needs. Secondly, there are more ways than the one suggested of explaining why 
the ruling party has not chosen to make use of these powers. The most obvious explanation 
is that by adopting the policy of ‘Step by Step’ the Ulster Unionist Party has removed social 
policy from the field of political controversy, has given no scope for a constitutional opposi- 
tion, and has perpetuated itself in power for over thirty years. At each election the Party 
proclaims that maintenance of the union with Britain is the only issue, and the religious 
adherence of the electors has always been sufficient to put the result beyond doubt. 

Mr. Lawrence ignores this explanation in favour of the statement that ‘it is both difficult 
and unwise for a subordinate Parliament and Government to act independently except in 


1 Political Studies, vol. iv, no. 1, pp. 1-17. 
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minor matters and in fields that do not involve financial and economic considerations’ 
(p. 15). The evidence for this statement is necessarily scanty. It is known that the Treasury 
is consulted before any scheme involving substantial new expenditure is announced, but 
the background to these consultations is agreement that parity of services is the aim, as 
well as the existence of virtually identical legislation. It cannot be known whether the British 
Government would use its financial powers to prevent the Northern Ireland Government 
from developing its own social policies by legislation, since the latter has never proposed 
to do this. If the British Government created Parliaments in Scotland and Wales, and 
gave certain legislative powers to them, the most reasonable assumption is that it would 
be prepared for some differences in policy to emerge. It might be unwilling to subsidize 
expensive developments in these areas out of the general revenue, but if Scotland and 
Wales wished to develop new services they would presumably have to accept the need to 
levy additional taxes to pay for them. This raises the whole question of independent 
revenues. 

In Northern Ireland in 1953-4 local taxes contributed only about 8 per cent. of the 
revenue of the Government, and these taxes were very similar to corresponding taxes 
imposed in Britain (p. 8). Mr. Lawrence argues that this percentage could not easily be 
increased. Even if the Northern Ireland Parliament had greater financial powers, it would 
be undesirable for the rates of taxation to differ from those in Britain or for any substantial 
additional taxes to be levied. His reason for this view is an economic one: differences in tax 
rates would encourage labour and capital to move and would thus harm the economy of 
the whole nation. This is a strange argument. The American economy has not suffered from 
the existence of 48 different rates of taxation. Indeed, federalism is generally regarded as 
stimulating to the economy, just because it promotes mobility of capital and labour and 
the consequent location of resources in the areas in which their productivity is greatest. 
The case against imposing higher taxes in Northern Ireland than in Britain is not that it 
might harm the national economy, which it certainly would not do, but that it might be to 
the economic disadvantage of Northern Ireland. This, of course, is a possibility that the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland would have to take into consideration. 

To conclude, the example of Northern Ireland throws little light on the general problem 
of devolution, because the Government of that country has chosen not to do the very thing 
that most proponents of devolution want to do: namely to initiate legislation that would 
differ from British legislation. In principle, there would seem to be no reason why parlia- 
ments in Wales and Scotland should not do this, but it would probably be necessary for 
them to have greater financial powers than those enjoyed by Northern Ireland, so that they 
could finance some of their services by local taxation. Whether they would then be able to 
support a higher level of services than they enjoy at present would depend on how much 
revenue they could raise without injuring their economic position. The relevant comparison 
is with the position of states in a federal system of government. I have discussed this else- 
where, and have argued that the poorer states in a federation are in some respects worse off 
than they would be as local authorities in a unitary system of government, because they 
cannot provide public services which reach the average national standard without raising 
taxes to an economically harmful level.” If devolution in the United Kingdom were to lead 
to differences in policy and therefore to regional taxes, and there would be little point in 
devolution if it did not do this, the same arguments would apply. Which of the regions 
would then be the poorer ones is, of course, a matter for separate discussion. 


1 There is a considerable literature on this subject. See, for example, J. M. Buchanan, 
‘Federalism and Fiscal Equity’, in American Economic Review, vol. xl (1950), and A. D. 
Scott, ‘A Note on Grants in Federal Countries’, in Economica, vol. xvii (1950). 

2 See my Federalism, Finance and Social Legislation (Oxford, 1955), chap. 5, particularly 
pp. 134-5. 
















AN ENGLISH VIEW OF FEDERALISM IN 1829 


J. H. BURNS 


University of Aberdeen 


THE publication, in 1835 and 1840, of de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America permanently 
and profoundly affected European (and perhaps especially British) thought on the subject 
of federalism. The reading public was provided, for virtually the first time, with a compre- 
hensive account and analysis of American social and political institutions, and in particular 
with a description of what John Stuart Mill was to call' ‘the more perfect mode of federa- 
tion’. It may be of some interest to see what sort of view had been formed of federalism in 
the period between the launching of the American experiment and the appearance of de 
Tocqueville’s book. Some evidence about this is furnished by an essay written in 1829 by 
George Anthony Denison, Fellow of Oriel and later Archdeacon of Taunton,’ and entitled 
The Power and Stability of Federative Governments. 

The author of the essay makes no secret of ‘his very limited acquaintance with the social 
and political circumstances of the United States’ (p. 289), while he acknowledges that the 
United States ‘have an unquestionable title to be regarded as the best model of that [federal] 
form of government, whether in ancient or modern times’ (p. 247). His method is, first, to 
attempt the establishment of a general thesis about federalism and then to consider the 
United States in relation to this thesis. The thesis is an extreme version of one of Dicey’s: 
‘Federal government means weak government.’* From the outset, Denison regards federal 
government as a form ‘whose tendency, unless counteracted by the operation of more 
prevailing causes, is disunion and decay’ (p. 244). And this tendency is not accidental, but 
necessary: for the first essential of good government, in Denison’s view, is that the legisla- 
ture—the sovereign in ‘a free government (and it is such only we are considering)’—should 
have ‘full and unfettered scope for the exercise of their functions’ (p. 246). Now by definition 
such a power cannot subsist in a federal system: ‘To suppose, indeed, the existence of such 
a power in a confederacy involves a contradiction of terms’ (p. 248). More than this, how- 
ever—‘the acknowledged principles of human nature’ oblige us to deny ‘that confederate 
states will be inclined to concede even that full degree of power to the federal head, which 
is compatible with the principles of their constitution’ (pp. 248-9). Here and elsewhere 
Denison makes use of an argument which de Tocqueville was to render familiar—that the 
general government in a federation must be weak in proportion as its concerns are remote 
from the citizens of the several regions. 

When he turns from a priori syllogistic reasoning to historical illustration, Denison at 
once draws attention to ‘one great radical and vital error’ which is inherent in the denial of 
supreme power to ‘the federal head’—namely ‘the principle which assigns to the national 


Considerations on Representative Government, chap. xvii: Everyman’s Library edn., 
. 370. 

. 2 Denison (1805-96) was educated at Eton and Christ Church and elected a Fellow of 
Oriel in 1828. In the following year the essay which forms the subject of this note won the 
Chancellor’s Prize. A convinced High Churchman and vigorous controversialist, he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Taunton in 1851. Cf. D.N.B. Supplement, ii, pp. 127-9. 

> It was published in Oxford by Baxter in 1829, having been read on 1 July. In 1830 it 
was reprinted in vol. iv of The Oxford English Prize Essays, Oxford, Talboys, pp. 239-94. 
References in the text are to the latter edition. 
* Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, 9th edn., London, 1939, p. 171. 
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council . . . the power of legislating for its members in their collective capacities of states, 
but denies them all power over the individuals composing those states’ (p. 251). He points 
out that the most successful federations of antiquity were precisely those—the Lycian and 
Achaian Leagues—which at least partially avoided this error; and he contrasts with these 
‘the pretence of union’ under the Amphictyonic Council, and the ‘curious political fabric’ 
of the medieval Empire (cf. pp. 253-6). 

Logically and historically, then, ‘the conclusion’, it seems, ‘must be unfavourable’ to 
federative governments in respect of ‘their capacity for power’ (p. 257). But here Denison 
recalls ‘the reserve necessary in the admission of any rule in the science of politics’.! The 
case of the United Provinces seems to contradict the thesis that federal states must be weak 
states. It is not necessary to follow Denison into the prolonged argument whereby he meets, 
not unskilfully, this objection to his theory. The gist of it is this: The true foundation of 
the power of the United Provinces was economic, not political—it lay in their commercial 
wealth and prosperity; but there was in their constitution a strong monarchical element, 
which, had it prevailed, must have gravely prejudiced this commercial strength; now the 
chief bulwark against monarchical ascendancy was the working of federalism; and in this 
sense only can the federal institutions of the United Provinces be reckoned ‘a necessary 
element in their power’. Thus it was only the existence of ‘local and peculiar circumstances’ 
that rendered this particular federal constitution favourable to the growth and maintenance 
of power (p. 267). 

Right or wrong, Denison’s argument about the relation between federalism and political 
power is at least clear and straightforward. There is less clarity in his discussion of the 
stability of federal systems; but his main points seem to be as follows. Security—‘the one 
grand object’ of federal states (p. 270)—depends for its attainment on power. On the other 
hand, the stability of a federation depends on a delicate balance of conflicting forces and 
interests. Now it is almost inevitable that a growth in power will affect differently the 
several parts of the federation, and thus the very success of the system will plant the seeds 
of its decay. Paradoxically, then, power, which is necessarily the object of federal as of 
other states (however ill-fitted they may be for its pursuit), tends, in so far as it is attained, 
‘to weaken the ties of federal union’ (p. 277). One consequence of the paradox is that the 
federal state with the least pretension to power will have the greatest stability; and this, 
Denison argues, is exemplified by the history of the Swiss Confederation. Swiss stability 
over five hundred years is not to be explained by the absence of factors tending to disunite 
the cantons, for there were many such factors; but rather by the restriction of the union 
to defensive purposes and the consequent vagueness and weakness of the federal tie. 

Before seeing how Denison applies his general theory to the American case, it may be 
worth while to take note of two incidental points. First, Denison draws, in one passage at 
least, a distinction between ‘a confederacy’ and ‘a federative government’ (pp. 253-4). But 
though he was, as we have seen, fully conscious of the importance of the question whether 
or not the general government has direct authority over the citizens, this distinction is not 
that which later writers have drawn between a ‘confederation’ and a ‘federation’. It is rather 
the distinction between a mere alliance or league, however close, and a system in which 
there is some kind of central government, whether ‘confederal’ or strictly ‘federal’, Secondly, 
on pp. 269-70, Denison anticipates, at least partly, Professor Wheare’s contentions, that the 
institutions of a federal state ‘should not be autocratic or dictatorial’, and that ‘Federalism 
demands forms of government which have the characteristics usually associated with 
democracy or free government’.? Denison argues that ‘Unanimity can never be expected 
from an association of monarchies’, while, as for oligarchies, ‘in the great majority of 
instances the government of the few is of too selfish a character to assimilate and harmonize 


? He had opened his essay by reminding his audience that ‘Political science, however 
founded on the experience of ages, and illustrated by the highest efforts of human wisdom, 
is nevertheless of a doubtful and ill-ascertained character. This defect is inherent in its 
nature, and inseparable from its subject-matter . . .” (p. 241). 

2 Federal Government, New York and London, 1947, pp. 47, 48. 
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with federal principles’. His conclusion is: ‘Good government therefore, if it be attainable 
at all under a confederacy, must have for its basis an association of republics.’? 

Throughout the first and larger part of his essay, Denison says surprisingly little about 
the United States. The passage already quoted, in which he acknowledges their supreme 
importance as an instance of federalism, occurs in the only extended reference to American 
institutions in this part of the discussion. The topic he deals with here is judicial review, and 
his tone is one of hostile criticism: ‘a power has been there conceded to the judiciary, which 
has in no other instance, we believe, been vested in that department’ (p. 247). The whole 
process whereby a legislative act, passed by both houses of Congress and ratified by the 
President, could be ‘pronounced null and of no authority’ (p. 248) is treated as a telling 
illustration of the manner in which federalism infringes on the legislative supremacy which 
is essential to good government. There is little in these pages to lead us to expect any 
exemption for the United States from the general conclusion ‘that the advantages of 
federation are more than counterbalanced by its defects’ (p. 284). It is therefore with some 
surprise that we read, two pages later: ‘. . . it would be a most uncandid perversion of the 
truth, were we to extend to the confederacy of the western world those censures, which are 
in different degrees applicable to the federal systems of the old world’ (p. 286). What is the 
basis of this exemption? 

The fact is, Denison argues, that ‘the constitution of the United States differs most 
essentially from that of any ancient or modern confederacy. .. . Their government is a new 
creation in politics, and must be tried solely and singly on its own merits’ (p. 286). The 
novelty lies in something which Denison had adumbrated in an earlier footnote (p. 252, 
n. b)—‘the United States, as we shall see hereafter, possessing a constitution of a mixed 
character’. This he now expands to say that the American constitution ‘partakes largely of 
the national as well as of the federative character’; and he clarifies his use of terms by 
adding that ‘A government purely federal, would have no vested power of control over the 
individual citizens of the several states . . . but simply over the legislatures of those states’ 
(p. 288). Strictly, then, it should follow that nothing can be predicated on the basis of 
American institutions and experience about federal governments as Denison has hitherto 
discussed them. This does not mean, however, that the American system is free from dangers 
which are at least analogous to those affecting the older confederacies. Denison points to 
the tariff of 1824 and the reaction to it in the South as an ominous indication of the way 
in which sectional differences may develop and weaken the Union; and he sees too the 
tensions which could be set up by the rapid westward expansion of the young republic. 
Over and above all this, however, he is concerned with the danger that ‘the republican 
constitution, founded on the basis of equal representation, will degenerate into the turbu- 
lent and ungovernable licentiousness of a wild democracy. It will then remain to be seen’, 
he adds, ‘how far the popular election of the chief magistrate is compatible with the internal 
quiet and stability of the union’ (pp. 290-1). Here, surely, are the echoes of Jackson’s first 
election to the Presidency in 1828 and his tumultuous inauguration in the spring of the year 
in which Denison was writing. 

The limitations of Denison’s essay are obvious enough to deny it any claim to major 
importance. But it is not, perhaps, entirely without interest and merit. If the author’s 
approach to politics suffers from a certain a priori dogmatism, he is not unaware of the 
kind of truths about the nature of politics which Macaulay was driving home in the on- 
slaughts on James Mill which were appearing in the Edinburgh Review even as Denison 
was writing and presenting his essay. Again, Denison’s comments on federalism, both in 


* It is in this connexion that Denison’s essay is cited by Freeman (History of Federal 
Government in Greece and Italy, London, 1893, p. 74, n. 1). That a republic for Denison 
involved an element of popular government is evident from an earlier passage (p. 261), 
where he says of the constitution of the United Provinces that it ‘has been dignified with 
the title of a republic, without the existence of one particle of popular government through- 
out its whole composition’. 

> It so happens that Denison refers in his essay to the June 1829 number of the Edinburgh 
Review, in which Macaulay’s second article appeared. He misnumbers it (p. 292, n. e) xcvi 
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general and in the particular case of America, are not without shrewdness. But possibly the 
most striking thing about his essay is its friendly tone towards the United States and its 
grasp of the importance of Anglo-American relations. Less than two decades before 
Denison wrote, and within his own childhood memory, Britain and America had been 
involved in a war which had left understandable bitterness on both sides; and Denison in 
later life was to show no inclination to err on the side of excessive liberal-mindedness. Yet 
he closes his essay with these words (p. 294): 


England and America are both too wise, and one at least swayed by councils too 
moderate, to allow the prosecution of a spirit of rivalry and petty jealousies to disturb 
the harmony of the Christian world. Let us not indulge in gloomy anticipations, or 
torment ourselves with imagining the possible occurrence of more serious causes of 
offence. England may justly be proud of her child; America may regard her parent with 
affection and respect: both may concur in displaying to the world the power of enterprise 
and active industry; the inestimable benefits of popular representation in government, 
of equal and impartial laws: both may diffuse over either hemisphere, and, if united, with 
tenfold power, the light of civilization and the blessings of freedom. 


A NOTE ON 
MACAULAY AND THE UTILITARIANS 


J. C. REES 


University College of Swansea 


‘MACAULAY’, wrote J. S. Mill to his wife in 1855, ‘is what all cockneys are, an intellectual 
dwarf’;' but in his Autobiography Mill admits that there was truth in several of Macaulay’s 
strictures on his father’s method of argument in the Essay on Government—an essay which 
the younger Utilitarians regarded as ‘a masterpiece of political wisdom’. The force of 
Macaulay’s objections have, however, seldom been recognized? and it is the chief aim of 
this note to draw attention to one particular criticism, made in the discussion arising out 
of Macaulay’s original review of Mill’s work, the importance of which seems to have passed 
altogether unnoticed. I am referring to Macaulay’s anticipation of Sidgwick and Moore in 
detecting the ‘naturalistic fallacy’ in Benthamite philosophy. 

In his book Logic and the Basis of Ethics Professor A. N. Prior has a chapter on the 
history of the refutation of the naturalistic fallacy, and in it he states that, to the best of 
his knowledge, the first writer to charge Bentham, in effect, with committing the naturalistic 
fallacy was Sidgwick,* who wrote in The Methods of Ethics: 


when Bentham explains . . . that his fundamental principle ‘states the greatest happiness 


instead of xcviii; but it is evident that he is referring to the review of Notions of the Ameri- 
cans by a Travelling Bachelor and Travels in North America by Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 

1 F. A. Hayek, John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor (London, 1951), p. 223. 

? Autobiography (World’s Classics edition), pp. 134 and 87. 

3 Mr. R. P. Anschutz is one writer who realizes how effective Macaulay’s criticisms were. 
‘Macaulay’s great merit’, he says, ‘is that in criticising the political theory of the Utilitarians 
he goes to the root of the matter and concentrates upon the logic of their arguments.’ The 
Philosophy of J. S. Mill (Oxford, 1953), p. 82. 

* A.N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), pp. 104-5. 
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of all those whose interest is in question as being the right and proper end of human 
action’, we cannot understand him really to mean by the word ‘right’ ‘conducive to the 
general happiness’, though his language in other passages of the same chapter . . . would 
seem to imply this; for the proposition that it is conducive to general happiness as an end 
of action, though not exactly a tautology, can hardly serve as the fundamental principle 
of a moral system." 


This remark, says Professor Prior, is of considerable historical importance since it 
‘ influenced Moore’s work on the naturalistic fallacy. But there is another passage in Sidgwick, 
also quoted by Professor Prior,? which comes still closer to Moore’s formulation in the 
Principia Ethica. Sidgwick is dealing with Spencer’s assertion that ‘pleasurable’ and ‘painful’ 
are the primary meanings of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ and observes: 


we must distinguish inquiry into the meaning of words from inquiry into ethical prin- 
ciples. I agree with Mr. Spencer in holding that ‘pleasure is ultimate good’, but not in the 
meaning which he gives to the word ‘good’. Indeed, if good (substantive) means ‘pleasure’, 
the proposition just stated would be a tautology, and a tautology cannot be an ethical 
principle. 


Now if Bentham can fairly be charged with this fallacy the first, as far as I know, to have 
seen that the charge could be brought was Macaulay. The Westminster Review had come 
to James Mill’s defence after Macaulay’s famous onslaught on the Essay on Government 
in the Edinburgh Review.’ Macaulay believed that the article in the Benthamite organ had 
been written by Bentham himself but he learnt just after he had completed his reply that 
Bentham was really not its author. Since the structure of the arguments later put forward 
by Sidgwick and Moore is essentially the same as that contained in the passage I am about 
to quote from Macaulay, the fact that the principle which Macaulay criticizes was not 
actually penned by Bentham does not seem to me to be important, especially as this prin- 
ciple is quite compatible with a reasonable interpretation of what appears in Bentham’s 
own writings. Macaulay is discussing some comments on the greatest happiness principle 
made in the Westminster Review article and says: 


The principle of Mr. Bentham, if we understand it, is this, that mankind ought to act 
so as to produce their greatest happiness. The word ought, he tells us, has no meaning, 
unless it be used with reference to some interest. But the interest of a man is synonymous 
with his greatest happiness:—and therefore to say that a man ought to do a thing, is to 
say that it is for his greatest happiness to do it. And to say that mankind ought to act so 
as to produce their greatest happiness, is to say that the greatest happiness is the greatest 
happiness—and this is all!* 


Macaulay goes on to ask whether Bentham’s principle makes any difference to men’s 
behaviour. If it does not, then, he claims, it is a useless principle. Of course it is true to 
say that every man pursues his own happiness or interest, and if this happens to coincide 
with the greatest happiness of his fellows both ends would be attainable. But what if the 
individual considers his own interest or happiness to be inconsistent with the greatest happi- 
ness of mankind, will the propagation of the principle change his opinion? Now, asserts 
Macaulay, Bentham provides no good reason at all for thinking that anyone should promote 
the greatest happiness of others if that conflicts with his own. How would the Utilitarian 
principle be formulated when put into one simple imperative proposition? ‘Will it run 


? Quoted by Professor Prior on p. 105. A note is added: ‘It is not “exactiy” a tautology 
because to aim at some end is not necessarily the best way of actually realising it.’ 

2 Op. cit., p. 106. The passage appears in Sidgwick’s posthumously published work, 
The Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Martineau, p. 145. 

3 Vol. xlix, Mar. 1829. The review is included in The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord 
Macaulay (London, 1860), vol. i, pp. 282-322. The first of the replies to Macaulay’s attack 
appeared in the Westminster Review, vol. xi, July 1829, pp. 254-68. 

* Miscellaneous Writings, vol. i, p. 350. 
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thus—pursue your own happiness?’ he asks. But this is superfluous, because every person 
pursues his own happiness in his own light, always has pursued it, and always must pursue 
it. For to say that a man has done anything, is to say that he believed it to contribute to his 
own happiness. Or will the principle run—‘pursue the greatest happiness of mankind, 
whether it be your own greatest happiness or not’? On Bentham’s own showing this is 
impossible. But there seems to be no other way, apart from these two alternatives, in which 
to state the principle. So, put in the first form it is an identical proposition; ‘true, but utterly 
barren of consequences’. Put in the second form, it is a contradiction in terms. Now Mr. 
Bentham has declined the absurdity of the second alternative, ‘are we then to suppose that 
he adopts the truism?’! 

In his first article for the Edinburgh Review Macaulay had subjected some of the 
postulates in Mill’s Essay on Government to a similar type of analysis. The burden of his 
criticism is that the Utilitarians put forward propositions which are either unverifiable or 
plainly false. Being unverifiable in principle they do not fall within the class of empirical 
propositions; and yet the Utilitarians must surely not want to admit the non-empirical 
character of their theories and rely simply on empty tautologies? On the other hand, if 
the theories are taken to be genuine hypotheses history provides overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary. Mill had attempted to arrive at certain principles of politics by deducing 
them from axioms about human nature. Macaulay objects not only to the principles them- 
selves, on the ground that the practice of governments does not conform to what they 
would lead us to expect, but also to the tautological character of the axioms. What proposi- 
tion is there concerning human nature, he asks, which can be said to be absolutely true? 
There is only one, and that is true because it is an identical proposition, namely ‘that men 
always act from self-interest’. He continues: ‘This truism the Utilitarians proclaim with as 
much pride as if it were new, and with as much zeal as if it were important. But in fact, 
when explained, it means only that men, if they can, will do as they choose. When we see 
the actions of a man we know with certainty what he thinks his interest to be. But it is 
impossible to reason with certainty from what we take to be his interest to his actions. . . . 
In fact, this principle is just as recondite and just as important as the great truth that what- 
ever is, is. If a philosopher were always to state facts in the following form—‘“There is a 
shower: but whatever is, is; therefore, there is a shower,”—his reasoning would be perfectly 
sound; but we do not apprehend that it would materially enlarge the circle of human 
knowledge. And it is equally idle to attribute any importance to a proposition which, when 
interpreted, means only that a man had rather do what he had rather do.”' But, he concludes, 
if the Utilitarians want us to understand the doctrine in any other sense, if they mean the 
term ‘self-interest’ to be restricted to some human motives, and not applied to all of them, 
then the proposition no longer remains necessarily true. It becomes refutable and ‘at the 
same time ceases to be true’.? 


? Op. cit., pp. 350-1. 2 Op. cit., p. 318. 














SOME ENGLISH AND SOME AMERICAN 


POLITICAL THEORY* 


WILFRID HARRISON 
Queen's College, Oxford 


THESE three books illustrate usefully something of the variety of styles of political theory 
to be found today. Of the ten essays in Mr. Laslett’s book, six are in some sense ‘linguistic’, 
two are pragmatic in different ways, another explores a particular problem about morals, 
and the last is psychological. All deal with ‘theory’ in forms that are common in philo- 
sophical and political contexts here. The two American books, on the other hand, deal with 
‘theory’ as it seems to be coming to be more commonly understood in the United States in 
terms of hypothesis and verification. 

Of the pragmatic essays, Professor Oakeshott’s now famous ‘Political Education’ 
expresses a position that in one way resembles but in another is at the opposite pole from 
that of the Americans. Like them, he is concerned with practice, but he so construes the 
political that only the politic is practical politics. (This seems somewhat arbitrarily to 
extrude from political studies many practices that most people would consider should be 
included.) And more, he seems to involve himself in too sharp a disjunction between (i) the 
political community in which traditions permit significant experience and therefore educa- 
tion, and (ii) chaotic anarchy. (These are ideal types; in real life we seem to live in much 
more hybrid circumstances.) Here the other kind of pragmatic approach followed by 
Bernard Mayo in his essay ‘Is There a Case for the General Will?’ might be in point, 
because Mr. Mayo’s aim appears to be to consider whether any form of general-will notion 
can be held to be useful. On this approach, however, we seem to be coming closer to the 
methods of the Americans. 

Mr. Laslett’s psychology in ‘The Face to Face Society’ is somewhat hard to get hold of. He 
seems mainly to be experimenting with a new way of saying that we ought not to attempt 
to understand large societies simply in terms of small societies. Here again is the kind of 
topic that has been discussed elsewhere in terms of the consideration of conceptual frame- 
works. 

Of the remaining essays in Mr. Laslett’s book, two, Mr. Gallie’s exploration of a question 
about morals in ‘Liberal Morality and Socialist Morality’ and Mr. Quinton’s very neat 
analysis ‘On Punishment’, are very largely straight studies in ethics, The remaining essays, 
all of them in one way or another linguistic, have some, but not very much, political bearing. 
Mr. Bamborough on ‘Plato’s Political Analysis’ is concerned to analyse exposition in a more 
literary manner than the rest, and this serves to remind us that there are indeed more ways 
than one in which the use of words can be examined. Mr. Weldon on ‘Political Principles’ 
gives a general statement of his position with much less coat-trailing than in his ‘Vocabulary 
of Politics’, but does not in fact say very much. Miss Macdonald’s essay on ‘Natural Rights’ 
has some interesting observations on the nature of discourse about values, but this essay, 
Mr. W. J. Rees’s essay ‘The Theory of Sovereignty Restated’ (which was considered at some 
length in Political Studies, vol. iii, no. 2, by Mr. S. I. Benn), and Mr. Glanville Williams on 
‘The Controversy Concerning the Word “Law”’ are all mainly occupied in demonstrating 
the application of a technique that for the student of politics is bound to be a preliminary 
rather than an end in itself. 


1 PHILOSOPHY POLITICS AND SOCIETY. Edited by PETER LASLETT. (Blackwell. 
Pp. xv+184. 18s.) A PREFACE TO DEMOCRATIC THEORY. By ROBERT A. DAHL. 
(Cambridge University Press for Chicago University Press. Pp. xi+155, 22s. 6d.) COM- 
PETITIVE PRESSURE AND DEMOCRATIC CONSENT. By MorRIS JANOWITZ and 
DWAINE MARVICK. (Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan. Pp. viii+ 
122. $2.75.) 
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The next two works are more political, and are concerned to work with the more 
sophisticated view of the democratic process that has begun to become familiar from such 
writings as Herring’s The Politics of Democracy, Schumpeter’s Capitalism, Socialism, and 
Democracy, and Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee’s Voting. 

Professor Dahl’s aim in the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation lectures that are here 
developed has been to raise some of the significant questions that a theory of the democratic 
process should be able to answer; and he does this ably. Hitherto, he holds (and certainly 
not without justice), we have had not one theory of democracy but many; and all have 
been incomplete and unsatisfactory. In place of the Madisonian type of theory that con- 
centrates primarily on constitutional restraints, and of the ‘populist’ type of theory that 
centres on political equality and popular sovereignty, he makes yet another plea for the 
theory of ‘polyarchy’, that is to say, the view that takes cognizance of group process and 
looks to the social conditions of continuous political competition as the prerequisites of a 
democratic order, and within such an order, does not find that elections indicate majority 
preferences (although they do provide one means whereby leaders are subjected to social 
control) but finds, emerging from the interplay of minorities that such an order involves, a 
kind of consensus among the politically active (of whom the voters are a key group). 

This general argument, both in its criticisms of older ideas and in its positive statement, 
is worked out skilfully. There is rather considerable analytical apparatus which includes 
(but in footnotes) some use of symbols. Indeed there is more sub-structure than seems 
necessary to the sustaining of the main theme; but it involves a kind of disciplined argu- 
ment to which undergraduates could be directed with great profit; and since both in these 
parts and elsewhere the themes are amply illustrated by reference to the facts of American 
government past and present, the book should appeal to many of those who tend to object 
to theoretical discussions as paying insufficient attention to what actually happens. In some 
places (and notably in chapter 4 on ‘Equality, Diversity and Intensity’) Professor Dahl starts 
a hare only to leave it running; but as he has promised no more than to raise questions he 
cannot be taken very much to task for this; and it is here, indeed, that the complexity of 
his sub-structure becomes justified, because anyone who broods on the various issues he 
raises should be stimulated (as the author has clearly intended he should be) to set himself 
to some novel and profitable lines of inquiry. 

Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent is no. 32 of the University of Michigan 
series of Governmental Studies. It is an analysis of the 1952 presidential election that is 
designed to contribute towards closing the gap between theory and empirical researches in 
the analysis of political institutions. The theory involved concerns the process of democratic 
consent in which, as with Professor Dahl, an election is seen as ‘a competitive process for 
maintaining or transferring political authority’ which is at the same time ‘an act of civil 
involvement which can enhance a sense of compromise and thus strengthen political con- 
sensus’. The authors suggest criteria by which it may be estimated whether an election may 
be held to be a ‘process of genuine consent’ rather than a ‘process of mass manipulation’, 
and then apply these to sample survey data collected in connexion with the 1952 presidential 
election. They conclude, first, that their inquiries amply justify their choice of a competition- 
consent model rather than a mandate model; second, that the 1952 election can be inter- 
preted as resulting ‘in political change in the presidential office, based fundamentally on a 
process of consent’; but, thirdly, that an examination of the 1952 experience also reveals 
weaknesses in the electoral process in respect of which some measures of reform would 
seem to be necessary if an increased, and indeed dangerous, degree of manipulation is to 
be avoided. (These reforms include (i)—in connexion with maldistribution of non-voting— 
the setting of adequate minimum income norms, and the improvement for many of income 
expectations and of status; (ii) improvement in the quality of voting motivation, coupled - 
with more self-restraint on the part of party leadership; (iii) improvement in the quality of 
deliberation on central campaign issues; (iv) avoidance of convergence of primary group 
pressures and mass media pressures.) The book ends with a Technical Appendix explaining 
the sample and the operational definitions and questions employed. All told, it is a neat 
work and well worth careful study. 








THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE International Political Science Association held a small Round Table at Vevey, 
Switzerland, from 10 to 15 September 1956. The main subject for discussion was the 
politics of agriculture. Professor Charles M. Hardin of the University of Chicago was 
rapporteur-general and Mr. Peter Self was one of the leading participants. The other two 
subjects were new methods and techniques in political science, introduced by Professor 
David Easton and M. Jacques Duclos, and the evolution of the doctrine of peaceful co- 
operation, for which Professor Philip Reynolds was rapporteur-general. 

UNESCO is sponsoring the preparation of a Dictionary of Social Science Terminology 
which is to appear in French and English versions. The English version is being prepared 
partly in the United States and partly in the United Kingdom where the editor is Mr. Julius 
Gould of the London School of Economics and Political Science. A working party on 
general questions connected with the dictionary was held in Paris in May 1956 and the 
Editor of Political Studies attended this by invitation. The Executive Committee of the 
Political Studies Association was subsequently invited to nominate members to join with 
representatives of the British Sociological Association and the Association of Social 
Anthropologists in a Joint Committee to assist Mr. Gould, and it has nominated for this 
purpose Mr. D. N. Chester, Professors Rees, Robson, and Smellie, and the Editor. 

The Governing Body of Exeter College, Oxford, has announced its intention of electing 
Professor K. C. Wheare as Rector on 11 November 1956. 

Mr. David Butler, Nuffield College, Oxford, has returned after his year at the British 
Embassy in Washington. 

Mr. P. M. Williams, Jesus College, Oxford, is spending the academic year 1956-7 as 
Visiting Professor at the Department of Law and Government, Columbia University, New 
York. Mr. R. T. McKenzie has been accorded the title of Reader at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

Mr. Hugh Berrington, Nuffield College, Oxford, has gone as Assistant Lecturer to the 
Department of Political Institutions, University College of North Staffordshire. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY. By J. u. 
STEWART REID. (University of Minnesota Press; London, Cumberlege. 
Pp. 258. 36s.) 


Much of the best work on British political history in recent years has been done by scholars 
from overseas, and it is a source of satisfaction to know that there are many foundations 
of public or private endowment to make the way easy for them to visit this country and to 
study in our libraries and elsewhere. The author of the work under review is chairman of 
the department of history at United College, University of Manitoba; his visit to Britain 
was sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation, and the publication of his studies has been 
aided by the Canadian Social Science Research Council. 

The book that emerges from this impressive record of support appears at first sight to 
possess the true lineaments of scholarship. There are numerous footnotes, appendixes, a 
bibliography, and an index; and in the introduction to the bibliography we are told that 
‘without access to the files of the Beehive and Labour Leader in London, the Workman's 
Times in Huddersfield, the Labour Chronicle in Leeds, the Town Crier in Birmingham and 
the Workers’ Advocate in Manchester, no account of developing labour opinion on the 
subject of the Labour Party could ever have been attempted’. One thus obtains an impressive 
picture of the painstaking research professor plodding his way from city library to city 
library in search of the Urquellen of the British labour movement. 

Unfortunately, from the text of the work one would not infer that this provincial pil- 
grimage had ever been undertaken. No citations are made of the newspapers that the author 
regards as so essential to his study, and the very occasional references to the Labour Leader 
reveal that he has not pursued his investigations far enough to distinguish between two 
separate newspapers of similar title, one edited by Keir Hardie and the other by Fred 
Henderson. Professor Reid’s knowledge of unpublished material seems also to be confined 
within narrow limits: he has visited the office of the Fabian Society in London, but has 
apparently made no use of the rich sources available at the British Museum and the London 
School of Economics. 

Even with these limitations, a judicious observer could still have written a valuable re- 
assessment of his subject; for much of British labour history is plain for all to see in 
biographies and conference reports, in Hansard, and in the published evidence of Royal 
Commissions. But a reading of this volume provides considerably more confusion than 
clarification. There are very many inaccuracies, some of them undoubtedly arising from an 
unusually careless reading of proofs, hut many of them of a more serious character. When 
we find W. J. Davis of the Birmingham Brassworkers described as ‘a thorough-going sup- 
porter of the labour alliance and of the Labour Party’; when we are told that Beatrice Webb 
was a member of the Fabian Society in 1886, that the ‘incessant prodding of socialist 
delegates’ led the T.U.C. to set up a Labour Electoral Association in that year, and that 
Das Kapital was published in an English translation in 1882, then we give up in despair. 


Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 
8 


HOW PEOPLE VOTE, A Study of Electoral Behaviour in Greenwich. By 
MARK BENNEY, A. P. GRAY, and R. H. PEAR. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 227. 25s.) 


This is the long-awaited report of the Greenwich Survey, organized by the London School 
of Economics early in 1950. The survey was directed by Mr. Benney, but in August 1951 
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he left to take up a post in the United States, having apparently written only the first five 
chapters of the report. The rest of the book is the work of Miss Gray, who has analysed 
the sample survey results in Chapters 6 to 13, and Mr. Pear, who ‘took on general respon- 
sibility for seeing that the work was brought to a conclusion’ and has also written the 
introduction. This change in the arrangements was unfortunate, not only because of the 
delay it has caused but also because the book, which is extremely interesting, nevertheless 
lacks the unity that it might have had if Mr. Benney had been able to complete it himself. 

The first five chapters are written in a very lively and imaginative way, and include 
accounts of constituency politics and the local election campaign that are more enlightening 
than any previously published. Mr. Benney somewhat exaggerates his point that the most 
important function of the local campaign is to familiarize electors with the names of the 
candidates, but he has the right touch for this kind of description and his chapters make 
first-class reading. Chapter 5 carries the story to election eve, and it left this reviewer anxious 
to know the result and confident that in the following pages he would be told how all these 
local circumstances and activities affected the electors of Greenwich. It was therefore some- 
what disconcerting to find no mention at all of the result of the election in Chapters 6 to 
13, and, except in Chapter 10, virtually no reference to Greenwich. 

This lack of unity is the main disappointment of the book, but there are also one or two 
shortcomings in the analysis. The treatment of social class is inadequate, largely because the 
main classification used is the Hall-Jones scale, which ranks occupations in order of social 
prestige and is of doubtful relevance to a study of voting. In this scale the lower grades of 
white-collar workers and the higher grades of manual workers are all lumped together in 
one group, and it is therefore impossible to distinguish the influence of occupation from 
that of class identification among these electors. As the authors evidently attach importance 
to this question, it seems a pity that nobody found time to sort through the questionnaires 
by hand and find the answer. But more generally, this illustrates the unwisdom of using a 
classification just because it is ready to hand, instead of framing the main hypotheses and 
then devising a classification to test them. 

The figures on religion show that, surprisingly, the proportion of Nonconformists voting 
Conservative exceeded the proportion of Anglicans doing so. However, it seems likely that 
a disproportionate number of those included as Anglicans were people whose attachment 
to the Church is purely nominal, and it would be unwise to place much reliance on these 
statistics. 

Despite these limitations this is a valuable book, and the chapters which deal with the 
‘waverers’, the ‘changers’, the issues, and the extent of party loyalties are all very well 
written. Perhaps it marks the end of one stage of electoral research: future researchers will 
have to devise new techniques if they are to improve substantially on this survey. 


University of Manchester A. H. BIRCH 


THE ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
AND THE ORIGINS OF THE NEW DEAL. By DANIEL R. 
FUSFELD. (Columbia University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Pp. 337. 40s.) 


CONGRESSIONAL POLITICS IN THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR. By ROLAND YOUNG. (Columbia University Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Pp. 281. 36s.) 


The American Presidency, Harry S. Truman has repeatedly pointed out, is ‘the most terrible 
job’, and ‘the greatest office in the history of the world’. This is of concern throughout the 
globe since, at the same time that presidential responsibility and power have grown, the 
United States has assumed a position of leadership among nations. These two monographs, 
one on the preparation of a President and the other on the functioning of Congress during 
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his administration, both bear upon the career of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who did much to 
make the Presidency what it is today. To this extent they illuminate the nature of the great 
office. 

Roosevelt was well prepared to become President at a time of economic crisis, and to 
assume firm, positive leadership which went well beyond that of any previous peacetime 
chief executive. In support of this thesis, Professor Fusfeld analyses in detail Roosevelt’s 
economic training and experience up to the time that he assumed office. Both in schooling 
and as a young Progressive politician, Roosevelt was exposed to teachers and political 
mentors who expounded laissez-faire at the same time that they sought government inter- 
vention as a solution to economic evils. Roosevelt, who never had more than hazy notions 
about economic theory, blithely accepted this practical ambivalence of his times. Professor 
Fusfeld does some violence to the facts he carefully delineates by trying to ascribe to 
Roosevelt a consistency in economic thought which was never there, and which would have 
hampered Roosevelt’s political virtuosity had it existed. 

Although Professor Fusfeld carries his study into the presidential years only in a few 
asides, Roosevelt had already developed his patterns of thought and action while he was 
Governor of New York. From a fundamentally conservative economic base, he tried new 
ideas when necessary, rejecting them if they failed, keeping them if they worked. The only 
constants were that he was humanitarian in his inclinations and had a basic faith in the 
existing economic order. These did not prevent him from modifying his position when 
political necessity dictated. Thus, under prodding from the American Federation of Labor, 
he quickly changed his mind about the unconstitutionality of a Federal law prohibiting 
inter-state shipment of prison-made goods. 

This example, although it is from the period when Roosevelt was Governor, is the key to 
his relations as President with Congress. It is true that he functioned at times as chief legis- 
lator as well as chief executive, and that upon occasion he brought every sort of political 
pressure to bear upon Congressmen. But he was sensitive to political realities, and respected 
the power of Congress. Even at the hey-day of the New Deal, much of the legislation 
originated there, or was accepted by the President only because of its strong support there. 
Often, ironically, Roosevelt received full credit for it. The Wagner Act, or National Labor 
Relations Act, is a prime example. 

Professor Young’s study of the Congress during the Second World War demonstrates 
how strong its influence upon national policy could be, especially when the President was 
preoccupied with military and diplomatic problems abroad, and anxious to maintain unity 
at home. Immediately after Pearl Harbour, the Congress voted him vast war powers, but 
aside from this, Roosevelt often improvised on the basis of existing legislation, or even 
without legislation, trusting like Lincoln that ultimately, if need be, he could obtain con- 
gressional sanction. He originated the vast food subsidy programme without consulting 
Congress, which could have stopped it only by passing an act over the President’s veto. 

During the war the Congress was relatively more conservative than the President. It 
destroyed several peripheral New Deal agencies, repeatedly blocked administration demands 
for higher taxes, was somewhat susceptible to inflationary demands of farmers and business- 
men, and was ready to discipline organized labour. Through a large number of investigating 
committees it kept a close, and on the whole salutary, check upon the domestic war effort. 
Although it left military and foreign policy largely to the administration, on the whole it 
exercised great power during the war. 

Should Congress have gone still farther? Professor Young would answer this affirma- 
tively. He thinks Roosevelt should have left policy determination almost entirely to the 
Congress. Had the President done so, the Congress would have veered still farther to the 
right. This would not have been more representative of the wishes of the electorate, for 
while they elected a fairly conservative Congress in 1942, they re-elected Roosevelt for a 
fourth term in 1944. 

Out of the complexities of the American political system emerges the reality that because 
of the manner in which they were chosen, the congressional leadership was likely to be 
rather to the right of public opinion, and President Roosevelt in the centre or a trifle to the 
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left. Consequently it can be argued that out of the struggles to determine policy between a 
strong but flexible executive and a powerful Congress vigorous in defence of its prerogatives, 
came substantial democracy even in a time of total war. 





Harvard University FRANK FREIDEL 


MODERN POLITICAL PARTIES: APPROACHES TO COM- 
PARATIVE POLITICS. Edited by SIGMUND NEUMANN. (University 
of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press. Pp. xii +460. 57s. 6d.) 


Prospective readers of this book should be deterred neither by its weight and double 
columns nor by its Preface and first chapter, which suggest that Professor Neumann seeks 
high rank in the New Model Army of conceptual frameworkers—perhaps the term ‘model’ 
itself is absent because so short a word would have seemed odd amidst the polysyllabic 
pyrotechnics of these prolegomena. Most of the book is devoted to accounts of the party 
systems, or the individual parties, of twenty-one countries. “The underlying expectation was 
that a wider conceptualization would emerge out of the factual presentation.’ This hope 
that facts would yield ideas is only partly fulfilled. 

Some of the authors have done their best to develop conceptual frameworks. Perhaps 
the most successful is Professor E. E. Schattschneider, who gives a brilliant analysis of the 
American party system in terms of ‘purpose’ and ‘sectionalism’. Professor R. A. Scalapino 
offers an interesting survey of the Japanese parties as institutions in an organic state. The 
editor relates German parties to the country’s social tensions and crises. Professor S. H. 
Beer’s analysis of the effects of the British constitution upon the British parties tends to 
be smothered by the many facts he has given although they can be found quite easily else- 
where. Professor C. A. Micaud’s interpretation of the French party system in terms of three 
forces suffers from the same fault. 

The other national surveys deal with parties rather than party systems. The accounts of 
the parties in certain Commonwealth countries, Belgium, Scandinavia, and the U.S.S.R. 
are all competent; the chapter on Eastern Europe is less satisfactory. Unfortunately, none 
of these chapters does much to fulfil the team’s chief hope. This is because a single chapter 
is far too short for an interesting analysis of a country’s individual parties although it is 
long enough for one of a country’s party system. How much more useful the chapters on 
Belgium and the Scandinavian states would have been if their authors had dealt solely with 
what they mention all too briefly as one of the most important features of those countries’ 
parties: the way in which the parties engage in the ‘social integration’ of their members 
through the extent and intensity of their activities. Similarly, the Commonwealth chapter 
would have been better if the author had either compared the party systems to justify her 
sub-title ‘Variations on a British Theme’ or else concentrated on some aspect of certain 
parties, such as the way in which the Labour Parties of Australia and New Zealand are 
related to the trade unions of those countries, or the influence of federalism on the Canadian 
and Australian parties, or the ways in which the bourgeois parties of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand have faced the problem of securing unity between the anti-labour forces of 
town and country. 

This book was started before, although it appears five years after, the publication of 
Duverger’s Political Parties. Unfortunately, the contributors have not fully realized that 
after Duverger’s brilliant conceptual treatise what is required is the thorough testing of his 
concepts (or other ones) and the intensive study of individual parties or of aspects of parties. 
The analyses of the party systems of America, Japan, and Germany (and even those of the 
party systems of Britain and France) are useful because although they are brief they apply 
(or produce) conceptual frameworks which can be tested by other students trying to under- 
stand those countries or other,countries. But the descriptions of the parties in the Common- 
wealth countries, Belgium, Scandinavia, the U.S.S.R., and Eastern Europe are at once too 
brief and too diffuse to allow their authors to develop and test any concepts. 

Despite the value of some of its chapters this book is a failure because so many of the 
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chapters contribute little or nothing to the desired ‘wider conceptualization’. This is shown 
clearly by the editor’s concluding chapter. Much of his discussion of certain concepts is 
extremely interesting, but it would have had much more force if he had been able to 
illustrate it with more references to the national surveys: thus his remarks about ‘social 
integration’ by parties would have been much more helpful if the Belgian and Scandinavian 
chapters had dealt more with this theme. To place together short national surveys neither 
contributes to comparative politics nor justifies the country-by-country approach, although 
it has here produced quite a useful text on modern foreign government. Perhaps one of the 
lessons to be drawn from this book’s failure to achieve its purpose is that editors must be 
tough with their colleagues: Professor Neumann gives his collaborators too much freedom 
and himself too little space. 


University of Manchester PETER CAMPBELL 


FEDERALISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE. By wit- 
LIAM S. LIVINGSTON. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. Pp. 380. 42s.) 


This is a book which tries to do two things. It succeeds in one of them, and only partially 
carries out the other. The two things are, respectively, a detailed consideration of the 
amendment process in the main federal states, and a general theory of federalism. For his 
success in the first of these, many teachers will thank Professor Livingston. It will no longer 
be necessary to hunt through books on the countries concerned in order to give students a 
synoptic view of constitutional amendment. Here are the various systems, docketed and 
compared: the ambiguous and anomalous Canadian one, the thoroughly democratic but 
self-denying Australian one, the smooth-running, and equally democratic Swiss one, and 
the sporadic American one. On each of these the author has sensible things to say, especially 
on the reasons for the retention of the Canadian practice and on the working of the referen- 
dum in Australia. From the British point of view it is unfortunate that he did not choose 
to discuss the federal constitutions which have been adopted or debated for the colonies 
advancing towards independence; the amending process in these would have repaid com- 
parative examination. 

In stating his general theory of federalism, Professor Livingston runs up the flag of 
defiance against the lawyers. To him, federalism is primarily a quality possessed by a 
society: federal institutions are evidence of federal tendencies in the society itself, and are 
to be discussed not primarily as parts of a legal system but as forms of defence, protection, 
and compromise, enunciated in political terms. “The essential nature of federalism’, he says, 
‘is to be sought for, not in the shadings of legal and constitutional terminology, but in the 
forces—economic, social, political, cultural—that have made the outward forms of federal- 
ism necessary.’ Since federalism is primarily a social phenomenon, expressing itself in 
political terms, it will show itself not only in the constitution and in the reception which 
the constitution gets in the courts, but also in the agreed political habits and institutionalized 
practices of people, parliament, cabinet, and administration. To these practices (and to the 
formal aspects of the constitution) Professor Livingston gives the generic title of ‘instrumen- 
talities’. ‘The word’, he says, ‘includes many things that are far from constitutional in 
importance in the ordinary sense of the word. . . . It includes perhaps the rules of the 
American Senate, the make-up of the Canadian Cabinet, the zeal of the Baptist Karens in 
Burma.’ Anything that habitually displays the federal qualities of the society can qualify 
as an instrumentality. The federal process is the reconciliation of differences by means of 
these instrumentalities. 

Such a theory has much to recommend it. In British terms its recent ancestry is respect- 
able, in Figgis, Barker, and the younger Laski; and to those who have lived in a federal 
state it has the attraction of correspondence with observed facts. But if it is to be presented 
as a theory of politics, it needs much more extensive treatment than in this book. It is easy 
enough to state in general terms but hard to pin down in marginal cases. Professor Living- 
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ston’s intention has been to show how the differences in the amendment process between 
one country and another, and the operation of the process within a single country, illustrate 
the correspondence between social divergence and the working of formal federal instru- 
mentalities. The amendment process is taken as a typical instrumentality. In some cases he 
brings it off: paradoxically he is most illuminating when he deals with the so-called unitary 
states, such as the United Kingdom and South Africa, and shows how federalism as a social 
principle operates as a drag on constitutional change. On the major federal states he is less 
convincing. Canada is a clear case; here his point is well taken. But he is unconvincing on 
the United States, and does not sufficiently prove his point in comparisons between Australia 
and Switzerland. Why does one of these societies operate the referendum so differently from 
the other? Professor Livingston does not give a satisfactory answer. I am sure he could have 
done so, and could have illustrated his theoretical point much more ably, if he had not spent 
so much time on the simple discussion of constitutional machinery. The theory is, in fact, 
brought in only now and then to give an impression of unity and purpose to the general 
treatment. 

Reading the first and last chapters, one can see what a seminal book Professor Livingston 
may write if he applies himself to the extension and development of his theory on a broad 
front, and does not restrict his treatment to a single aspect of constitutional change. To do 
himself justice, he will have to discuss much more than the process of formal amendment. 
Judicial review, financial provisions, the structure of political parties, the operations of 
organized interests in both regional and national politics, are all susceptible to, and should 
all be drawn into, the theory that a federal system of government is a reflection of social 
divergences expressing themselves on a territorial basis. 


University College, Leicester J. D. B. MILLER 


THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR. By LOUIS DE JONG. Translated from the Dutch by Cc. M. GEYL. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. xi+ 308. 28s.) 


This book written by the Executive Director of the Netherlands State Institute for War 
Documentation was originally published in Holland in 1953. Its main purpose is to show 
that the Fifth Column danger was grossly exaggerated as a result of a wave of panic which 
spread over Europe and even reached America. After analysing the Spanish origins of the 
term, the author first describes the manifestations of the panic in terms of rumour and 
false reports. He then describes the situation as it actually was in each country and ends 
with an analysis of what the Fifth Column actually achieved. 

He claims that Fifth Column activities, in the generally accepted sense of the term, were 
only possible in countries with substantial German minorities willing and able to act, and 
capable of effective direction from inside Germany. As a result of the success achieved in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, where military elements infiltrated from German 
territory, panic spread to countries where the essential conditions for effective action did 
not exist. It is easy to be wise after the event and to ridicule the rumours of parachutists 
dressed as nuns. Nevertheless, at the time when the events took place the respective govern- 
ments can scarcely be accused of absurd behaviour. They may have been over-anxious, but 
how did they know what extra tricks the Nazis might have had in store for each of them? 
Hence the so-called panic arrest of so many thousands of aliens and possible suspects in the 
face of German military successes, so rapid and demoralizing as to appear incapable of 
achievement without a substantial amount of treachery. 

Meanwhile the author gives so many qualifying instances of espionage, sabotage, airborne 
attack, and disguised infiltration by official land forces, that the reader may well conclude 
that the governments concerned acted with prudence. 

Nevertheless the book should prove useful reading for those interested both in the 
psychology and reportage of this still important subject. 


London School of Economics and Political Science BRIAN TUNSTALL 
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GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS. By ELIZABETH WISKE- 
MANN. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Pp. x+309. 30s.) LES RELATIONS INTER- 
NATIONALES DE L’ALLEMAGNE OCCIDENTALE. Sous la 
direction d’ALFRED GROSSER. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques No. 78. Armand Colin. Pp. xxiv +200. 800 fr.) 


Miss Wiskemann’s object in Germany’s Eastern Neighbours was to ‘formulate and weigh 
up the issues at stake between the Germans on the one hand and their Western Slav neigh- 
bours in Poland and Czechoslovakia on the other’ (p. 7). She had a vital but limited problem 
to consider and accordingly was able to examine in some detail each of its aspects—the 
historical development of German-Polish and German-Czech relations, the effect of the 
war experiences of the two Slav countries on their attitudes to Germany, the economic and 
political effects of the movement of populations and of frontiers, the desires and practical 
possibilities for further changes in the future. She confines her recommendations to a 
minimum, being content in the main to let the facts that she has assembled speak for them- 
selves. Such comments as she makes seem mostly to be provoked by irritation at the 
immense German aptitude for forgetfulness and self-deception which nearly all students of 
post-war Germany rediscover. Thus she observes that ‘books pour from German academic 
institutions in condemnation of the expulsion of Germans by the Poles and the Czechs 
between 1945 and 1947 as if no expulsions had occurred in the preceding years’ (p. 61), and 
she notes the German welcome for the decision not to ameliorate the refugee problem by 
mass emigration and remarks coldly, ‘it is not uninteresting that while . . . dispersion [of the 
German nation] afresh over Eastern Europe is the constant aim of a considerable number 
of Germans, the same people are afraid of its dispersion over the world’ (p. 156). Her general 
conclusion, on political, economic, and humanitarian grounds, is that while some minor 
frontier adjustments might well be made, the broad lines of demarcation, including the 
Oder-Neisse, should remain as they have now been provisionally fixed. 

The seventy-eighth volume in the valuable series of Cahiers published by the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques contrasts with Miss Wiskemann’s book in almost every 
way. It is a compilation of a dozen papers by different hands and like so many such com- 
pilations lacks cohesion and unity; it is devoted not to ‘la politique étrangére de la Répub- 
lique fédérale ou aux institutions officielles qui lui permettent de faire cette politique, mais 
aux liaisons internationales, qu’elles soient organisées ou non, des différents secteurs de 
lopinion allemande’ (p. xi), and it thus ranges over an immense and ill-defined field; and 
the final impression created, with which even the editor seems ill at ease, is that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. The most valuable contributions are those of 
M. Gueullette whose analysis of the Oder-Neisse problem adds something to Miss Wiske- 
mann’s, of Mr. Holleaux, who contributes a full and painstaking analysis of the German 
recovery from the payments crisis of 1950, of M. Wiss-Verdier, whose historical survey of 
inter-German relations since 1945 is both thorough and illuminating, and of M. Grosser 
himself, whose introduction contains many of his own type of shrewd, penetrating, refined, 
but perhaps not always wholly sound apergus. In particular the evidence presented here 
seems insufficient for M. Grosser’s implied conclusion that Western Germany has now so 
many and such diverse ties with Western Europe as to be all but unable to break away, for 
it is by no means certain that even the economic bonds, which are certainly the tightest, 
would have so inhibiting an effect as he suggests on the slow process of political reorienta- 
tion if pressures to that end were sufficiently powerful. There are a few good passages in 
this book, but in sum it does not satisfy. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth P. A. REYNOLDS 
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THE RUSSIAN MARXISTS AND THE ORIGINS OF BOL- 
SHEVISM. By LEOPOLD H. HAIMSON. (Harvard University Press; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. viiit+ 246. $5.) 


This scholarly work will be of interest and value to the student of Marxist thought. It deals 
with the intellectual and emotional background and with the development of the ideas of 
Plekhanov, Akselrod, Martov, and Lenin up to the outbreak of the revolution of 1905; and 
lays natural and proper emphasis on the aspects of ‘consciousness’ and ‘spontaneity’ with 
which these leaders were so preoccupied. 

Not everyone will agree with the publishers’ suggestion that Mr. Haimson is as much 
concerned with men as he is with ideas and with social forces. It is true he throws valuable 
light on the early lives of his four protagonists—and there is much here that will be new 
to many of his readers. (He has had access to Valentinov’s unpublished manuscript on 
Lenin, and can thus amplify what that author revealed in his Vstrechi s Leninym on the 
influence of Chernyshevski.) But it is presumably outside the scope of the book to suggest 
why it was that, in the test of realities, one of the four heroes became a world figure while 
the other three were failures; or to bring out the fact that Lenin’s passionate interest in 
what was going on in the homeland took the form of continual attempts (by fair means or 
foul) to interfere with organizational matters there. 

Mr. Haimson is concerned with ideas and has written an excellent book about them. But 
it may be argued that the Russian revolutionary tide rolled on without much regard to the 
polemics of the emigrés: and one hopes that before very long some scholar will inquire into 
the doings and experiences of the social democrat activists who remained in Russia. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 


SOVIET RUSSIAN NATIONALISM. By FREDERICK C. BARG- 
HOORN. (Oxford University Press, New York; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Pp. ix + 330. 42s.) 


This is an historical, descriptive and analytical study of the new Soviet Russian nationalism 
which the author describes as ‘an often bewildering combination of traditional Great 
Russian nationalism, elements of Western universalist Marxism, and, most important of 
all, a system of rationalizations of the political order which has taken shape in the Soviet 
Union since 1917’. 

The Russian official attitude to the foreigner has a long history. The author reminds us 
of the experiences of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century visitors to Russia, of the strict and 
suspicious surveillance to which they were subjected, and the curious measures taken by 
the Muscovite authorities in order to impress them. Elsewhere he speaks of the ‘Russian 
inferiority complex resulting from industrial and technical underdevelopment’. Indeed 
this ‘inferiority complex’ might well be extended to consciousness of underdevelopment in 
culture (a term which in Russia today covers everything from plumbing and table manners 
upwards); and even to consciousness of defects in Soviet methods of government. But, 
although so many Russians are so congenitally friendly and inquisitive, human nature, 
being which it is, demands compensation, and this very background of insecurity may add 
to the aggressiveness of pride in Russian achievement and in Russia’s future. The non- 
sensical claims of priority in every field put out in the Zhdanov-Stalin era probably met 
with wide acceptance within the country. Professor Barghoorn rightly warns against the 
over-simplified belief of ‘an absolute antithesis between official and non-official sentiments’. 

All the same the task of the Party leadership in inculcating Soviet Nationalism and train- 
ing it to the shape and pattern desired is not an easy one. How it has been attempted from 
the inception of the régime to the post-Stalin thaw, and throughout the Russian-populated 
and non Russian-populated areas of the Empire, is the main theme of Soviet Russian 
Nationalism. How far the Party’s ‘tissue of calculated ambiguities’ has succeeded in its 
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object is largely a matter of speculation, and the author’s verdict is a cautious one: “There 
is no reason to believe that the present rulers are lacking in the flexibility and adaptability 
by which, together with ruthlessness, the Soviet state was built. They seem to be operating 
with considerable success on several levels of national symbol manipulation.’ 

Professor Barghoorn has covered a very wide field. His occasional use of modern Ameri- 
can sociological concepts and language does not always make for easy reading. But while 
by no means everybody will agree with all his conclusions, the great majority will find in his 
book much that is new and stimulating. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 


THE CHANGING WORLD OF SOVIET RUSSIA. By pDavip J. 
DALLIN. (Yale University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. ix + 422. 
40s.) 


Mr. Dallin was a Menshevik who escaped from Russia in 1922, joined Martov in Berlin, 
and later worked in Paris. He has long resided in America, where he has established himself 
as a leading authority on Soviet questions. In 1944 he published The Real Soviet Union, of 
which this present volume is an expanded version brought up to date. 

Mr. Dallin is careful not to convey the impression that the Soviet régime is unlikely to last 
much longer on account of the hostility it has provoked, which is what many people in this 
country and America want to believe. Certainly all sections of the community have genuine 
grievances. But the lot of the Russian worker and peasant has always been a hard one, while 
Mr. Dallin’s ‘new upper class’ not only enjoys many privileges, but is closely integrated with 
the party. The public has been ridden on so tight a rein that the present rulers can well 
afford to make such concessions, e.g. a reform of the legal system, as will not affect the 
existing power structure; and it is quite possible that the reaction to them may be one of 
gratitude to a government whose oppressive nature, judged by western standards, is taken 
for granted. 

For Mr. Dallin suggests, if he does not explicitly state, that in view of the circumstances 
under which the Bolsheviks seized power it was well-nigh inevitable that their régime should 
have taken the form it has; and that if Trotsky instead of Stalin had succeeded Lenin, much 
the same policies would have been adopted. The idealism which inspired all the leaders in 
varying degrees early yielded to the harsh logic of reality which shattered many illusions, 
and not least the belief that the workers were capable of administering the national economy. 
The lesson the years of “War Communism’ taught was plain enough. Russia’s best hope of 
survival in a hostile world whose proletariat refused to come to her assistance was to build 
up her internal strength at no matter what sacrifice. All the party chiefs were agreed on this, 
and differed only as to the means to be employed. Those adopted by Stalin were unneces- 
sarily brutal, and in many cases self-defeating, and it is on this that Mr. Dallin perhaps 
unduly concentrates his fire. He admits indeed that ‘the Soviet economy has made great 
strides in the last few years’. Yet this is surely an understatement. What has occurred is that 
as a result of the biggest and quickest economic drive in history, the Soviet Union has 
become one of the most powerful countries in the world, and that this has only been 
achieved by imposing a discipline which no democratic country would have tolerated. 

This state of affairs, however regretable, has to be faced, and appeals to democratic 
principles have little relevance, seeing that the Soviet régime was never democratic, nor 
could it be. No system of government is permanent, and one day the Russians will doubtless 
evolve a form of democracy of their own. What is certain, however, is that if what we regard 
as democracy were to be introduced into Russia at the present time, the country would soon 
disintegrate. We may hold this to be desirable, but can scarcely expect the Soviet rulers to 
agree. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford R. N. CAREW-HUNT 
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ere 
lity LES PARTIS COMMUNISTES D’EUROPE 1919-1955. By 
ing BRANKO LAZITCH. (Paris, Les Iles d’Or. Pp. 255. N.P.) 
eri- Mr. Lazitch, who is already responsible for a well-known work on Lenin and the Third 
hile International, has now produced what can best be described as a handbook to the Com- 
his munist Parties of Europe. The bulk of it is arranged under the separate countries and con- 
sists in each case of a short chronological account of the history of the Communist Party 
‘ane in that country, such figures of its membership and voting strength as are available for the 
whole of its existence, and finally, short biographical notes on its leaders. This work has 
been well and carefully done and should be very useful for purposes of reference. The 
British section, curiously, omits mention of the parliamentary career of Mr. P. Saklatvala, 
7 ° who twice represented North Battersea in the Communist interest. 
22 Earlier in the volume there is a brief history of the Communist International and of the 
F Cominform, giving lists of congresses, principal persons present, and so forth. It is sup- 
plemented by extracts from the resolutions of the seventh Congress of the Communist 
lin, International which Mr. Lazitch regards as still corresponding to the primary aims of the 
self world Communist movement. The reader will better be able to judge Mr. Lazitch’s selection 
of here when Chatham House has completed its publication of the three volumes of documents 
of the Communist International now being edited by Mrs. Jane Degras. 
last This severely factual volume begins with a highly polemical introduction. Mr. Lazitch 
this betrays what seems to be a general characteristic of Soviet specialists: an inability to believe 
ine in the common sense or good faith of other practitioners of the same craft. His own example 
hile of the misleading nature of most writing on this subject is the treatment of the Stalin purges 
vith by Mr. Isaac Deutscher and Mr. E. H. Carr. He points out that both of them talk about 
vell Stalin’s primitive or Georgian superstitions, while basing themselves in the first case upon 
the the ‘memoirs’ of his ‘nephew’, and in the second case on the ‘journal’ of Litvinov, both of 
: of which documents he asserts are undoubtedly the work of the same forger. He then goes on 
ken to outline his own views about the permanence of Communist aims and tactics, and about 
the extent to which the Communist Parties outside the Soviet Union have become what he 
—_ calls ‘domesticated’. By this he means that their leadership is now composed of people who 


wuld have been rendered by their training incapable of dissidence. These pages were, of course, 
written before the Khruschey revelations about Stalin, and it would be interesting to know 


— if Mr. Lazitch believes that the subsequent behaviour of foreign Communist Parties fully 
ons, confirms his thesis. 

my. He also engages in a polemic against the adherents to two beliefs he much dislikes, first 
» of that Communism to a not unimportant extent thrives upon poverty or misery, and second 
nild that the banning of Communist Parties is an inappropriate weapon and liable to strengthen 
his, them. His belief is that the strength of communism varies inversely with the strength of the 
aon State, and that the best way to limit its growth is to make its contacts with the rest of the 
aps community as small as possible. Thus Communist Parties are least dangerous when they are 
reat reduced to the underground conspiratorial aspects of their functions and most harmful when 


‘hat they can engage in parliamentary manceuvres of the popular front variety. On the other 
hand, for someone who is so obviously aware of the dangers of communism in the non- 
Soviet world, Mr. Lazitch seems singularly uninterested in its trade union aspects. 


Nuffield College, Oxford MAX BELOFF 
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Several recent publications fall to be noted which should be of interest to students of 
international relations. A third edition has now appeared of Professor W. Friedmann’s 
An Introduction to World Politics (Macmillan, pp. xiii +454, 25s.). (The arrangement of the 
book remains the same as in earlier editions, but parts have been rewritten to allow new 
material to be introduced.) More or less simultaneously a new textbook of much the same 
type has been written by Charles O. Lerche, Jr., of Emory University, Principles of Inter- 
national Politics (Oxford University Press, New York; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
pp. xi+432, 40s.). A second and revised edition has appeared of Graham H. Stuart’s book, 
first written in 1931, The International City of Tangier (Stanford University Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xv +270, 48s.). Princeton University Press (London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege) has issued the Stafford Little Lectures given in 1955 by Lester B. Pearson, 
Democracy in World Politics (pp. ix +123, 15s.), two of which deal with problems of open 
diplomacy. A scholarly and detailed study of the Anglo-American efforts after the Second 
World War to reconstruct a liberal international economic system has been provided by 
Richard N. Gardner in Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xxii+423, 42s.). Military aspects of American policy are dis- 
cussed by a team of writers—Gordon A. Craig, Roger Hilsman, William W. Kaufmann, 
Klaus Knorr—in a new book which is part of a programme of research in problems of 
defence and national security that is being undertaken by the Center of International Studies 
at Princeton University. The title is (Ed.) W. W. Kaufmann, Military Policy and National 
Security (Princeton University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. viii+274, 30s.). 
In The Northern Sea Route and the Economy of the Soviet North (Methuen, pp. ix +219, 
21s.) Constantine Krypton has done a study of both the economic and the strategic features 
of Soviet activities in the Arctic and has provided a very detailed bibliography. The Central 
Asian Research Centre in association with the Soviet Affairs Study Group of St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, has issued, with an introduction by Professor Ann K. S. Lambton of 
London, an analysis of N. A. Smirnov’s An Outline of the History of Islamic Studies in 
Russia (Islam and Russia, pp. 87, 12s. 6d.). An account of The Asian-African Conference 
Bandung, Indonesia, April 1955 has been given by Professor George McTurnan Kahin 
(Cornell University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. vii+88, 16s.). (Professor 
Kahin attended the conference while carrying out research as part of the Cornell South- 
East Asia Program. About half the book deals with the background and course of the 
conference and the remainder is occupied with texts of speeches and excerpts from speeches 
and the final communiqué of the conference.) Professor O. Mannon’s book, Psychologie 
de la colonisation, which first appeared in Paris in 1950, has now been translated by Pamela 
Powesland, and is published with a foreword by Philip Mason, Director of Studies in Race 
Relations at Chatham House, as Prospero and Caliban (Methuen, pp. 218, 22s. 6d.). Canada 
in World Affairs: September 1951 to October 1953 (Oxford University Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xii+268, 28s.) is volume vii in the series of biennial surveys 
issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. It constitutes 
both a contemporary record of events and a perceptive analysis of Canadian external 
political relations, defence policy, and economic and commercial policy during these two 
troubled years. 

The Struggle for Responsible Government in the North-West Territories, 1870-97 by 
Lewis Herbert Thomas (University of Toronto Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. 
xii + 276, 40s.) traces the political development of the area now comprised in the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta from the time of its acquisition by Canada in 1870 to the 
granting of representative institutions in 1888 and responsible government in 1897. (Provin- 
cial autonomy was achieved only in 1905.) Students of colonial administration in other 
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parts of the world will undoubtedly find much of interest to them in this study of the 
transfer of power in the Canadian West. 

In The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917 (Philosophical Library, New York, 
pp. xv +553, $4.75) C. Jay Smith, Jr., makes a detailed analysis of the war aims of Tsarist 
Russia as revealed in her diplomatic relations with the Allies. The author’s thesis that these 
aims contain the key to Stalinist foreign policy between 1941 and 1948 is pursued no farther 
than the Introduction. The value of pure diplomatic history considered, as it is here, in a 
vacuum, is questionable; neither the domestic politics nor the military events of the period 
receive more than a passing mention. Allied fears that Russia might conclude a separate 
peace are certainly dismissed too lightly, and the significant relations of Allied ambassadors 
with the Progressive Bloc are virtually ignored: but since the documentary sources for this 
rather pointless book are confined to the published Russian archives, home and other grave 
omissions are understandable. 

The first four chapters of Betty Miller Unterberger’s book America’s Siberian Expedition, 
1918-1920 (Duke University Press, pp. 271, N.P.) are concerned with the background to 
President Wilson’s reluctant agreement, in July 1918, to send an American force to Vladi- 
vostock; the next six deal with the period up to the troops’ withdrawal early in 1920. There 
are two further chapters respectively on Japan, Sakhalin, and the Maritime Province, and 
on the final stages of the railway negotiations. The scope of the work is defined in the sub- 
title, A Study of National Policy. The source material is all in English (except for three 
items in French) and the book does not pretend to be a study of what was taking place on 
Russian soil. But the author has covered the considerable bulk of official and non-official 
material concerned with the Washington end, and has thus made a useful contribution to 
diplomatic history. 

The Constitution of the United States by James Musatti (Macmillan, for D. Van 
Nostrand, pp. 173, 25s.) is a curious book. It consists first of nine chapters by Mr. Musatti 
dealing with the background and framing of the Constitution and with the amendments, 
each of these chapters being followed by ‘outlines’ for study, and questions. Then follow 
the texts of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the amendments, next, 
a ‘Study Guide’ by Thomas J. Shelly and, at the end and apparently as the goal to which 
the foregoing has all been leading, an appendix by Towner Phelan on ‘Taxation and Free- 
dom’ which is concerned about ‘Bribing the Voter with the Taxpayers’ Money’. 

Stanford University Press has published, as volume xii of its series in History, Economics, 
and Political Science, Groups and the Constitution, an expansion of the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures given in 1953 by Robert A. Horn (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
pp. ix+ 187, 24s.). This is a useful and interesting study of the law of association as laid 
down by the Supreme Court. It begins with a review of the development in modern times 
of the notion of freedom of association, moves on to consider the specific fields of religion, 
church and state, labour, political parties, and subversive associations, and ends with an 
attempt at characterizing the emerging American constitutional law of association, which, 
a author considers, embodies ‘a set of principles that provides at least the beginnings of 

a “theory of liberal democracy that includes . . . [voluntary associations], that makes them 
indispensable to free, representative government”’. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture (which is sponsored jointly by the 
College of William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg (Incorporated) and Cornell 
University Press) have collaborated in publishing, in the latter’s series of Studies in Civil 
Liberty, the first volume of a study by James Morton Smith entitled Freedom’s Fetters 
(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xv +464, 40s.). This volume concentrates mainly on 
the enactment and enforcement of the Federalist measures of 1798 and their immediate 
influence. A second volume is to deal with the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. 

An introduction to the historical development of Zionism and the general character and 
problems of Israel today has been provided by Theodore Huebener and Carl Herman Voss 
in This is Israel (Philosophical Library, New York, pp. x + 166, $3.75). The greater part of 
the book is historical, and the remainder is concerned mostly with general social and 
economic structure. 
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Fedor Belov, The History of a Soviet Collective Farm (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
pp. xiii + 237, 21s.), is a first-hand account by a refugee who was the chairman of a collective 
farm for three years. It is based mainly on diaries the author took with him to America, 
and extracts from these are given in an appendix. The preparation and publication of the 
book were sponsored by the Research Program on the U.S.S.R. (East European Fund, Inc.). 

The University of London Institute of Commonwealth Studies has issued as the third 
of its Commonwealth Papers Richard Jebb and the Problem of Empire by J. D. B. Miller 
(Athlone Press, pp. 48, 4s. 6d.), which has been based on an examination of the Jebb papers. 

Two recent additions to the publications of the Fabian Society are Plan for Cotton by 
John Murray (Research Series, no. 181, pp. 21, 1s. 6d.) and Socialism and Nationalisation 
by Hugh Gaitskell (Tract no. 300, pp. 36, 2s.). The Daily Mirror has also published, at the 
extremely modest price of 3d., an informative and most elegantly produced pamphlet by 
Sydney Jacobson, the Political Editor of the Mirror Group, and William Connor (‘Cas- 
sandra’) entitled The Daily Mirror Spotlight on Trade Unions. 

Teachers of politics who like to refer their pupils to literature for the ‘feel’ of the 
phenomena they are trying to comprehend will be very grateful to H. G. Nicholas for his 
anthology To the Hustings (Cassell, pp. xviii +342, 18s.) which is a good selection of scenes 
from thirteen nineteenth- and twentieth-century English novels (from Thomas Love Peacock 
to R. J. Cruikshank) together with Mr. Nicholas’s own general commentary and useful 
introductions to each of the extracts. 

A number of recent works are of interest to the student of political theory in various 
different ways. George Woodcock, who will be known to many by his life of William 
Godwin, has now written a biography of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, pp. ix +292, 28s.) which should provide a useful introduction to anyone who wishes 
to work on Proudhon or his period. Colonel Richard Gimbel, who has been building up a 
Thomas Paine collection since 1937, has issued the first volume of the complete bibliography 
he intends to publish, Thomas Paine, a bibliographical check list of ‘Common Sense’ with 
an account of its publication (Yale University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. 124, 
60s.). A collection of the major articles written by Frank H. Knight over the past twenty-five 
years has been published under the title On the History and Method of Economics (Cam- 
bridge University Press for Chicago University Press, pp. v+309, 45s.). Some of these 
essays, for instance those on the Ricardian theory of production and distribution, and on 
Wicksteed, will interest only the professional student of the history of economic thought, 
but others, for instance those on ‘Social Science’, ‘Social Causation’, and ‘The Role of 
Principles in Economics and Politics’ will be of interest to students of political theory and 
methodology. Law and Structures of Social Action by Kenneth S. Carlson, Professor of 
Law at the University of Illinois (Stevens, pp. xii +288, 35s.) discusses (as its title implies) 
law in its psychological and sociological settings. Beginning with a picture of the duality 
of law as both ‘Living Law’ and a means of social control, it passes to a discussion of 
authority, power, values, and organization, and from there to the institutionalization of law, | 
law in modern states, in world society, in relation to economic organization, and in relation 
to the individual in organizations. Although the book is published under the auspices of 
the London Institute of World Affairs, the space devoted to international questions does 
not predominate, and there are discussions, for instance, of such topics as American Civil 
Service Law and French Labour Law. 

Volume xli (edited by Grace E. Potter and Sheridan Baker) of the Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters (University of Michigan Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, pp. viii + 368, 80s.) contains, in its general section, articles on the issues raised 

in Canada and South Africa in 1939 in connexion with the declaration of war, on the 

Phillipine Presidency, and on Social Class and the Expression of Emotions. It thus serves 

to remind us that there may well be much interesting material embalmed up and down the 

world in odd publications of this kind. 
Those teachers of politics in this country who have not yet made the acquaintance of the 

‘Short Studies in Political Science’ series which Doubleday and Company, Inc., New York, 

have been bringing out since 1954, should hasten to do so. We have seen some twenty-seven 
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of these and have been much impressed at the excellently compressed way in which they 
have been written (all are between 50 and 100 pages long), their moderate price (95 cents), 
their standards of scholarship, and their variety. These are not at all mere ‘cram’ booklets: 
they are not all of them, indeed, by any means beginners’ books. They are more in the 
nature of very substantial articles, separately printed, and designed to deal comprehensively 
with some sector of political science. They do this, moreover, very much from a point of 
view that is concerned to attack the study of politics, not blindly or with faith in muddling 
through impressionistically, but with a reasonable regard for questions of vocabulary and 
of method. Moreover, as the Consulting Editor of the series, Richard C. Snyder, says in his 
introduction to one of the studies, a particular concern of the series has been to ‘present 
objective and critical discussions of particular problems of political analysis that transcend 
the usual topical specialisations and curriculum divisions’. 

For the more advanced reader the most interesting part of the series will be the ‘Studies 
in Scope and Methods’. These include a lucid discussion of the varieties of different types 
of political theory by Thomas P. Jenkin, The Study of Political Theory; a general review 
of The Study of Public Administration by Dwight Waldo (which includes some of the 
substance of his article in Political Studies, vol. ii, no. 1); an essay on The Study of Com- 
parative Government by Roy C. Macridis, which is concerned to develop a frame of analysis 
for this kind of study; a similar kind of essay by Neil A. McDonald on The Study of Political 
Parties—{it attempts to fit parties into a conception of politics that turns, like George 
Catlin’s, on the notion of ‘control’); one on The Study of International Law by Percy E. 
Corbett, which argues the case for bringing this study into closer contact with other branches 
of the social sciences; and a discussion of Problems of Analyzing and Predicting Soviet 
Behavior by John S. Reshetar, Jr., which considers both various kinds of approach and the 
various kinds of sources that may be utilized. 

Still at a general level, but not included in the same part of the series, are two further 
fairly advanced essays, Martin Shubik’s Readings in Game Theory and Political Behavior; 
and Donald R. Mathews’s The Social Background of Decision-Makers, which is a useful 
survey of both theoretical and empirical studies in this field. At a simpler level, but still 
general, are Otto Butz’s Modern German Political Theory and Joseph L. Blotner’s The 
Political Novel. 

The remaining essays deal for the most part with more particular topics at a fairly simple 
but still informative level. A number are concerned with questions of international affairs 
and foreign policy, and they deal with these from various pcints of view. Thus, against 
Quincy Wright’s Contemporary International Law: a Balance Sheet may be placed Karl W. 
Deutsch’s Political Community at the International Level, which is directed towards the 
isolation of ‘dimensions’ that might aid the identification of areas of greater potential 
community. Thomas R. Adams provides a comparative study in Modern Colonialism: 
Institutions and Practices. Edgar S. Furniss, in France: Keystone of Western Defence, 
attempts to explain some French attitudes in foreign policy with reference to problems of 
the French economy and military position and the degree of stability of the Fourth Repub- 
lic, and also attempts to assess the significance of these for American foreign policy. Otto 
Butz handles a parallel problem somewhat more chronologically in Germany: Dilemma 
for American Foreign Policy. On American foreign policy itself there is William G. Carle- 
ton, The Revolution in American Foreign Policy, 1945-1954, and a very interesting dis- 
cussion by Burton M. Sapin and Richard C. Snyder of The Role of the Military in American 
Foreign Policy. 

On internal aspects of separate countries most of the material in the series is American, 
but there is a carefully compiled account of The Problem of Internal Security in Great 
Britain, 1948-1953 by H. H. Wilson and Harvey Glickman, and a discussion by E. Drexel 
Godfrey, Jr., drawn mainly from the records of the French Socialist party, of The Fate of 
the French Non-Communist Left. The American material includes two studies of the 
internal security problem, a factual account by Harold W. Chase entitled Security and 
Liberty: the Problem of Native Communists, 1947-1955 and a critique by Thomas I. Cook, 
Democratic Rights versus Communist Activity. On the legal side there is a description by 
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Jack W. Peltason of Federal Courts in the Political Process and an analysis of judicial 
policy-making in Law as a Political Instrument by Victor G. Rosenblum. In Natural 
Resources and the Political Struggle Norman Wengert discusses the operation of govern- 
mental decision-making in regard to questions of natural resources, and a topic that is allied 
but has different ramifications is tackled by Gordon E. Baker in Rural versus Urban 
Political Power. Finally there are two studies more specifically turned to the working of 
particular institutions, a consideration by J. Leiper Freeman of the relations between 
‘executive bureau participants, congressional committee personnel, and leaders of interest 
groups in sub-systems of public policy-making’ (The Policy Process: Executive Bureau- 
Legislative Committee Relations) and a reconsideration of an important office in The 
American Vice-Presidency: New Look by Irving G. Williams. 

Both the publishers and Professor Snyder are to be congratulated on the production of 
this well-devised series. 
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